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Concerning IAnterest. 





(Coneluded from p. 175.) 
Carrratism (to use a convenient term for the system exemplified by 
the railway) has not only to confuse and divert the hostility of the 
ordinary proletarian, but to conciliate those whose exceptional fore- 
sight, judgment, and faculty for organization and command might, if 
devoted to the service of the proletariat, make it conscious of the 
source of its wrongs, and of its irresistible power of remedying them 
by concerted action. To such men, however, the service of the multi- 
tude, poor and oppressed, and therefore brutal, ignorant, faithless, 
and shiftless, offers no attraction that can compete with the magnificent 
‘“‘career open to the talented” by Capitalism. The mob can only 
make them leaders without authority ; but the proprietors can make 
them masters with powers practically co-extensive with the whole 
coercive power of the proprietary government. This will become 
plain upon examination of the way in which great industrial enter- 
prises are organized. 

It is evident that luxury and idleness will not make a class 
ingenious, enterprising, or even really masterful. It is equally 
evident that without these qualities the exploitation of fourteen 
million wage-workers in British industry would be impossible. The 
proprietors are timid and conservative, because, since their property 
guarantees them against absolute starvation whilst they are prudent 
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enough to live within their incomes, the incentive to increased pro- 
duction is not so strong with them as with men who, like the pro- 
letarians, are standing with their backs to the precipice instead of to 
the wall. On the other hand, the ordinary proletarians, though they 
eagerly seek employment in large enterprises, do not originate them, 
because they have not the means to carry them out, just as I, for 
example, do not waste time planning for myself a ducal mansion in 
Piccadilly, because I can with difficulty afford a second floor in the 
neighborhood of Tottenham Court Road. General F. A. Walker, in 
his ‘‘ Money in its Relation to Trades and Industry”’ [ London, 1880, 
pp. 90-91], speaking of a period of five years of industrial depression 
in the United States, says: 


‘*The attitude of both laborers and capitalists has given the strongest 
testimony that the employing classes are completely the masters of the 
industrial situation. To them capital and labor are obliged alike to re- 
sort for the opportunity to perform their several functions ; and whenever 
this class, in view of their own interests, refuse that opportunity, capital 
and labor remain unemployed, incapable of the slightest initiative in pro- 
duction.” 

How then does a new departure in industry ever get afoot, since 
“capital and labor are incapable of the slightest initiative in pro- 
duction ”? 


If the invention, or plan, or conception which the new industry 
is to carry out occurs in the first instance to a man without energy 
or aptitude for business, nothing comes of it until it is borrowed 
or bought for a song by somebody with the requisite temperament 
and ability to push it commercially. When it passes into the hands 
-of such a one, he may possess no capital. But he is in a position 
to make known to suitably circumstanced proprietors that he has 
a project in which there is money. By which he means that he can 
show them a more effective method of extracting wealth from the 
proletariat than that which they are at the time employing. He 
may say, for example, ‘‘My plan will enable you to extract 20 per 
cent. more. But I do not see why I should shew it to you, because 
I do not care a straw whether you have collectively £1,000,000 a 
year or £1,200,000. However, as I can practically increase the 
return to your property by 20 per cent., it will pay you to give me 
15 per cent. of the increase, and keep 5, or else stick as you are, 
and I will stick as I am.” The proprietors, if no competing pro- 
jector offers them better terms, accept. They practically hand over 
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their land and capital to the man of business; and he exploits it on the 
capitalistic system, paying out of the produce so much rent to the prc- 
prietors whose land he uses, so much interest to those whose capital he 
uses, and so much wages to the proletarians' whose labor he directs, 
keeping the balance as his “profit”. Under this system men who 
possess in an exceptional degree the qualities that command success in 
capitalistic commerce, can make prodigious fortunes without encroach- 
ing on the income of the pre-established proprietors. This is ‘‘the 
career open to the talented”, by which capitalism draws dangerously 
able men to its side. The proletarians offer their champions a police 
ridden demagogueship, and a cheap and proverbially unstable grati- 
tude. The proprietors offer them the means of making themselves 
merchant princes, financiers with power to dictate to kings, or at 
least vulgar millionaires. Ambition does not hesitate long between 
such alternatives. 

Eventually, of course, the great employer becomes a proprietor, 
and can console himself for his possibly ignoble ancestry by boasting, 
like Junot, that he is himself an ancestor. His descendants are only 
proprietors who, like the other proprietors, have to rely upon fresh 
employers to exploit their properties for them; and so the employing 
class remains, as General Walker points out, apparently master of the 
situation. But it is not really so. The career is open to those talents 
only which are sufficiently exceptional to defy competition. When the 
employer of average managerial ability who is not also a capitalist— 
who is trading wholly with borrowed capital—has sweated what he 
can out of the proletariat, he will yet find that his payments of rent, 
interest, and wages, leave him but enough to live on at the average 
standard of appearances exacted from his class by society. He can 
then congratulate himself on being “ master of the situation”, if his 
imagination is sufficiently elastic. If he has no special turn for 
managing at all, and is a person of quite ordinary ability and 





1 The interests of the proletarians are not considered in the transaction. The 
changes introduced by the new employer may, according to circumstances, benefit 
them, injure them, or leave them as they were. If his plan involves the employ- 
ment of additional laborers, it may either give an opening to the unemployed or 
raise wages. Again, if he have discovered that exploitation is not most profitable 
when it is least humane, the workers may find themselves better treated by him 
than they were by his principals. But the secret of his 20 per cent. is unfortu- 
nately far more likely to be rigid economy in wages and a more exhaustive intensi- 
fication of labor during working hours. In which case, of course, the workers 
have only exchanged King Log for King Stork. " 
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character, as is the case with the mass of small tradesmen,’ his 
pecuniary cares will make him an object of pity to his own workmen. 
In a word, it is not to the talented, much less to the honest and 
diligent, but only to the exceptionally talented, and that again only 
in a certain way—the managing way—that the career is open. For 
it is better, from the capitalist point of view, to bea clever manager 
than even a clever inventor ; since the knack of management cannot 
be acquired by everyone, whilst the inventor’s secret soon becomes 
common property, which the proprietors need no employer to teach 
them. At the rise of the great machine industry in England, vast 
fortunes were made by those who were beforehand in seeing how 
machinery could be turned to account. Some of them were workmen; 
and their rise to opulence is still dangled as a bait before the 
proletarian of to-day. But when they had shewn the way, the great 
machine industry became part of the generally known routine of 
business; and no more fortunes are to be made in that fashion by 
ordinary men. 

‘The career open to the talented”? means then only that excep- 
tional members of the proletariat have a chance of prospering. Or, 
to put it in another way, that prosperity is exceptional. It seems 
astonishing that a million commonplace persons should be encouraged 
to drudge like horses in a mill by the rise of a single person not com- 
monplace. Indeed there is little doubt that if each of the million 
could be persuaded of his own commonplaceness, all might revolt; 
but persuasion has never yet accomplished so much. The career 
open to the one and closed to the million still recommends itself to 
the million which knows itself made up of ones. Fortunately for the 
prospects of a better system, however, it is possible to convince a 
proletarian that he may possess exceptional ability to the extent even 
of genius, and yet be kept in misery by it. For the first thing his 
genius does to him is to give him such a distaste and inaptitude for 
ordinary work that he will either be unable to earn good wages at it, 
or, if he does, it will be at a sacrifice of his inclination and a conscious 
waste of his gifts that will make such labor infinitely more irksome 
to him than to his competitors. But since the career is open to the 





2 And these, it is to be observed, are the only employers who, as a class, are 
drawn from the masses. The classes necessarily send out many younger sons and 
others without property, but with the intellectual equipment and social training of 
*‘ gentlemen ’’. Such gentlemen practically monopolize the professions and the 
more comfortable departments of business. 
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exceptionally talented, can he not escape from ordinary work? If his 
genius be for extracting more wealth from the proletariat than the 
proprietors can without his aid—for ‘‘employing”’, as it is called, 
certainly he can. If, again, it be for the production of such works of 
art as a corrupt aristocracy will pay their guineas, or a brutalized 
proletariat their sixpences and shillings, for, certainly he can. But 
if he be one whose genius is only fit for the service of a free, honest, 
and equal community—if it be the highest kind of genius, in short, 
then he either drudges at ordinary work or starves. The inventor of 
an automatic boot-cleaning machine, from which the pedestrian could 
receive a mirror-like ‘shine’? on dropping a halfpenny into a slit, 
would be aman to be envied, in spite of the small boys whom he 
would drive into bankruptcy. But if he devoted his talent to devising 
a perfect method of conducting Parliamentary elections, he would 
have to depend for his reward on the gratitude of the proletariat, 
which affords, at best, so precarious an investment that it would 
probably not even shield him from the hostility of the proprietors 
whose privileges his plan would menace. If he were a propertyless 
John Ruskin he would support himself as a bookseller’s hack, or by 
writing gushing prefaces to the catalogues of fashionable Bond 
Street picture galleries, or by acting as ‘‘art critic” to one of the 
papers. If he were a Mozart he would collaborate with Mr. Gilbert 
in comic opera, or, in a hopeless fight against debt, work himself to 
death giving sets of twelve pianoforte or singing lessons to ladies and 
gentlemen in search of drawingroom accomplishments. If he were a 
Wagner he might (or might not) escape that fate by happening to 
meet a mad monarch with a taste for his music. So much for 
Napoleon’s boast of ‘‘Ja carriére ouverte aux talents”’. 

It will be seen that the intervention of the employer’ still further 
disguises the nature of the transactions between the proprietors and 
the proletariat. To complicate the matter still further, the large 
employer who requires unskilled labor for part of his business, does 
not always employ it directly, but purchases its product from sweaters, 
who are the slave drivers of capitalism. The sweater drives, bullies, 





1 It must be borne in mind that every employer does not exploit borrowed 
capital. He may have capital of his own, and he may even carry on his business 
on freehold land of his own. In that case his profits would seem enormous com- 
pared with those of a rival employer trading with borrowed capital; but such 
profits would really be rent, interest, and profit rolled into one sum, just as he 
would be landlord, capitalist, and employer rolled into one man. 
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screws down, and ‘‘drills”’ children, women, and the most helpless 
class of male laborers; but screw as he may, he is himself but an 
employee, and must yield up the booty, minus his own “profit” 
(really only a ‘‘piece-work”’’ wage) to the large employer, who in 
turn must yield up the rent to the landlord and the interest to the 
capitalist, keeping the profit (if any) for himself. Now the sweater’s 
victims know none of their enemies except the sweater, who is to 
them the oppressor that remorselessly harries them and pockets 
all they produce except the infamous starvation wage they receive. 
But the sweater is poor—sometimes almost as poor as themselves. He 
points to his narrow margin of profit, and shows that he sometimes 
employs his hands at a loss. And this being a proof that they do not 
work half hard enough, he sweats them with redoubled ferocity and 
grinds their wage to the lowest farthing. Naturally they think that 
when the man for whom so many of them work is poor, they would 
be little richer if they worked for themselves; for what would his 
profit be, divided among so many? Again, the larger employer, as 
he complains of the sweater’s high prices, and the pressure of com- 
petition, points to A’s narrow margin of profit, and speaks enviously of 
‘the artisan with his £3 a week and no appearance to keep up”. He 
then pays the said artisan from eighteen to thirty shillings, and 
threatens that he will be ruined and the factory shut up unless that 
rate be reduced. And the artisan can see as plainly as the sweated 
laborer that his master’s income would not go very far if distributed 
among his mates and himself. Consequently he does not think much 
of “dividing up” as a remedy. Finally, the idle landlord and 
capitalist, who by the mouths of their official apologists confess to 
pocketing between them 36 per cent. of the produce, and who certainly 
pocket a good deal more, live apart from the laborer and the artisan, 
and fairly glow with indignation when they read in a sensational 
newspaper article on ‘‘ Horrible London”, or in one of Mr. Besant’s 
novels, of the merciless oppression which their deputies are perpetrat- 
ing for them. The philanthropic lady or gentleman of property going 
down to the East End to convince the poor that the rich have hearts, 
is a spectacle which exhausts the utmost intensity and volume of irony 
in human affairs. The man of business pooh poohing the complaints 
of ‘‘ exploitation of labor’; asking where 5 per cent. is to be had for 
safe investments; and pointing to the tendency of interest to disappear 
(into the landlord’s pocket) is tame in comparison. Yet on their own 
showing the idle capitalists, without producing one penny, get 20 per 
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cent. of the national income; the landlords, equally useless, get 16 
per cent. ; their relatives, the monopolists of culture and opportunity, 
divide 28 per cent. with the employers and with the capitalists who 
are also employers, and who therefore call their interest ‘ profit” ; 
and the wage workers and their families, outnumbering all the rest 
five to two, would get the remaining 36 per cent., ¢f they were free of 
ground-rent and had constant work at full wages all the year round. 
If the proprietors confess this much to the surveyor of Income Tax, 
what must the whole truth be ? 

In the case of joint-stock enterprises such as our railway, the 
managing functions of the employer are discharged by officials, whose 
salaries must of course equal what they could make by engaging in 
industry as employers on the profit system. The price of their par- 
ticular kind of ability depends on its utility to the proprietors, and 
varies with its supply. The price of the requisite labor force of all 
kinds regulates itself in the same way. Railway porters are cheaper 
than traffic managers, not because they are less indispensable, but 
because they are so plentiful that they can be had for nothing except 
the inevitable cost of keeping them alive and active; and this cost 
again can be defrayed by purchasing on the same terms agricultural 
laborers, butchers, builders, tailors, and so forth, who will produce 
their own wages and those of the railway officials as well until the line 
begins to pay, when the officials can be supported directly out of the 
sums paid by the public for railway tickets and freight. "When these 
sums exceed the wages and working expenses, the excess is divided 
among the idle proprietary shareholders, who proceed, like Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd, to ‘‘ sing, whilst others do lament”’. 

We have now seen how the railway, immediately upon its con- 
struction, becomes the property of shareholders who did not make it, 
or pay for its making, or indeed do anything except cheat' the people 
who did make it. How, too, when the cheated ones are sent about 
their business (or rather about somebody else’s business, if they are 
lucky enough to be employed therein), a fresh body of proletarians is 
set to work to drive the engines, keep the railway in repair, carry the 
luggage, shunt the trains, sell and collect the tickets, and so forth. 





1 Not that they can help themselves. But that does not alter the nature of the 
transaction. And whilst they assent, tacitly or expressly, to the continuance of 
the system, or endorse the pretence that they ‘‘ furnish capital’’, it is a positive 
duty to brand them with every logical epithet that can help to make their position 
shameful to them. 
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How out of the money paid by the public for their services, they get 
their subsistence or less-than-subsistence wage, or whatever the 
market price of their labor power may be. And how the idle pro- 
prietors of the land then take their rent; and the rest is “‘ divided 
up” every half-year among the idle shareholders, who call it interest. 

When the question, ‘‘ What is Interest?” thereafter arises, it is 
not in human nature that the shareholders will frankly tell the truth 
about it, even if they understood it. In the days of Shylock, when 
usury, as it was called, was chiefly thought of as the winnings and 
booty of gamblers, pigeon pluckers, and liers-in-wait for fellow- 
creatures in pecuniary difficulties, interest was infamous. But in 
these joint-stock-company days, dividends are much more highly 
esteemed than payment for work done. Still, there is the ugly fact 
that the capitalists, as such,’ are, as Cairnes said, ‘‘ drones in the 
hive, gorging at a feast to which they have contributed nothing”. 
This sort of language is not pleasant to the proprietors; and the 
service they demand from the economists to-day is a coat of white- 
wash thick enough to conceal the natural color of the dividend 
warrant. Men who have invested their money or inherited their 
shares without dreaming that the transaction involved any wrong to 
anyone, recoil from the Socialist’s explanation of their apparently 
heaven-sent wealth, and beg for a less disgraceful one—one that will 
re-establish them in their own esteem as honest and useful members 
of society, and yet neither reduce their incomes nor compel them 
to work. A supply of theories has arisen to meet this demand; 
and many of them only prove—what we knew before—that there 
are sermons in stones and good in everything to people who have 
an interest in putting a cheerful face on matters. If London were 
continuously bombarded for a year, a careful inquiry would certainly 
shew that much good had been done by the bombshells; that 
bridges which had tempted many to suicide had been demolished ; 
that unsanitary dwellings had been razed to the ground; that 
dangerous stray dogs had entirely disappeared from the streets; that 
the percentages of deaths caused by typhoid and smallpox had 





1 If a capitalist wishes, like Darwin, to work very hard and very usefully, there 
is nothing to prevent him. And if he prefers to be a mere pleasure-seeker, missing 
the object of his search, and setting up a false ideal of respectability, there is 
nothing to prevent his doing that either. He so generally does prefer it that 
man of property who works is considered distinctly eccentric unless he is also 
man of genius, Work or no work, he gets his dividends. 
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enormously decreased; that many trades had received a stimulus; 
that the distance between rich and poor had been diminished ; that 
remarkable developments of surgical skill had been witnessed ; that 
cowards had become men of courage and resource; and that the 
sense of citizenship had considerably deepened. Now, as a good 
Cockney might, whilst giving the fullest weight to these considera- 
tions, consistently object to the bombardment continuing, so a Socialist 
may desire to put an end to Capitalism without at all disparaging the 
blessings in which it claims a share. 

The only theory of Interest which dissociates it with Capitalism— 
which implies that in a Socialistic State interest would still be paid— 
is that already described as the standard economic theory, based upon 
the assumption that man desires to consume all that he produces as 
soon as possible after he has produced it, and that to induce 
him to postpone consumption a special inducement is necessary. 
Or, to state the assumption in its most plausible form, that he will 
not, without a special inducement, produce more than he has occasion 
immediately to consume. But Nature dispenses with Interest by 
supplying that special inducement in the shape of a heavy penalty of 
infirmity and penury upon those who neglect to postpone until their 
old age the consumption of part of that which they produce during 
their prime. Since most products decay rapidly, this, as a rule, can 
only be done by lending the unconsumed part to satisfy the immediate 
needs of others who will, at some future time, return the compliment. 
Granted that in a Socialized State some persons would produce no 
more than they immediately needed, and attempt to work from hand 
to mouth to the day of their death in spite of age, infirmity, or 
illness; and that compulsory insurance were not established to correct 
them: still the cultivated people, no longer necessarily a minority as 
at present, would recognize the necessity for saving as they do now 
where provision is possible. Consequently a Socialist is guilty of no 
Utopian extravagance when he assumes there would always be what 
we call capital in the market begging for employment at par, if not 
at negative interest.'_ As every man would be free to produce his own 





1 Professor Marshall admits—and a momentous admission it is—that ‘‘tha 
history of the past and the observation of the present shew that it is a man’s, 
temperament, much more than the rate of interest to be got for his savings, +); 


determines whether he makes provision for his old age and for his family 9. yo4 


Most of those who make such provision would do so equally whethe. ino rate of 
interest were low or high” (‘‘ Economics of Industry”, Book 1., Qn. 6, § 4, p. 41). 
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capital if he did not like to give the market price for it (which is the 
quintessence of free competition), no fluctuation of that rate above 
par could very well be more than a fluctuation, and not an extensive 
one at that. That a state of things could arise in which men could, 
without power to exclude others from the means of production, live 
on interest alone, leaving their capital unimpaired or increased, is 
inconceivable. The operation of supply and demand might occasionally 
enable the makers of a machine, or of any other commodity, to sell it 
for more than the cost of its production (plus the rent, if any, to be 
passed on to the public treasury), just as it might occasionally compel 
them to sell it for less; but these gains and losses of the market are not 
the source of the steady income of many millions now taken by an 
idle class as interest. The distinction made between wealth that 
is capital and wealth that is not, a distinction which economists have 
either admitted and been unable to define, or denied and been com- 
pelled to assume, would cease to trouble us under Socialism, because 
the word capital would no longer bear its Capel Court sense, in which 
it simply means money representing privately-appropriated land which 
has been adapted to modern industry by labor. 

This definition of Capital suggests a difficulty in the way of the 
Socialist. Capital, says the Social Democratic Federation [for 
example] must be nationalized. But Socialists practically admit 
that labor products are legitimate subjects of private property in 
the ordinary English sense. If capital is partly created by labor and 
partly from material given by God (so to speak), it would appear 
that only the part which is the divine gift should be nationalized: 
the rest remaining the property of the present holders. The Land 
Nationalization Society advocates this course. But even if the stark 
impossibility of computing the shares due to the two constituents 
could be surmounted, that part of our existing capital which was 
created by labor would not be due to the present holders, but to the 
men, unidentifiable, dead, dispersed, forgotten, and undiscoverable, 
who actually performed the labor, and who, as we have seen, received 
absolutely nothing in exchange for the railways and other forms of 
capital which they yielded up bit by bit as they made them. The 
only possible solution is to make the workers of the present heirs 
to the workers of the past, by nationalizing the existing capital with 
the land. 

That such redress of a huge injustice might involve a wrong 
here and there to a shareholder, is not a sufficient argument to stay 
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it, since de minimis non curat lex. But it is as well to point out how 
such wrong might arise. Although the mass of shareholders fairly 
represents the original proprietors, yet, since the upper crust of the 
proletarian overlaps the lower crust of the proprietary class, some 
of them may represent the original workers by virtue of their having 
purchased shares with money actually earned by their own labor, 
and saved by exceptional thrift. To them the nationalization of 
capital without compensation would be a wrong, not, it is true, worth 
mentioning beside the million wrongs which are remorselessly per- 
petrated and made permanent everyday under the present system, but 
still a wrong for which, when that system is exterminated, some 
relief should be afforded. A retired worker—say a physician—who 
had saved £1,000 and invested it in a railway might justly, on 
nationalization of railways taking place, claim as much of his £1,000 
as had not been already returned to him as interest or was 
not covered by his share as a unit of the nation in the newly 
nationalized capital. But if he were not one of the original 
shareholders, all the dividends already paid on his _ share, 
to former holders, would have to be deducted too; and hence 
many hard-working professional men would find themselves as 
penniless as a pawnbroker who had advanced his all on stolen goods 
traced to his shop by the police. When it is considered in addition 
to this that even the born idlers among the shareholders were not 
allowed to choose between Individualism and Socialism, and were 
practically proprietors whether they liked it or not, it must be admitted 
that the expropriated will be fit objects of public generosity. Whether 
the people in their hour of triumph will be generous or not, I do not 
know. There will be no compulsion upon them to shew the least 
mercy ; and the dealings of the French people with their landed 
proprietors at the Revolution give us little hope that the few who 
might be flung destitute upon the streets by Socialism would be treated 
any better than the many who are now flung destitute upon the 
streets by Individualism, whenever a new machine or a period of 
depression renders their labor unprofitable to the proprietors. Many of 
us would not grudge our quota towards enabling the old and disabled 
man-eaters to end their days in peace and in reasonable comfort ; but 
I am not optimist enough to have much hope that the proletariat will 
share our tenderness on this point. I can even imagine them taking 
high moral ground, and objecting that such relief would “ pauperize ” 
the recipients, and discourage habits of self help and industry. Nor 
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can we pretend that the fear of reducing a few thousand old ladies 
and gentlemen to penury could, from any point of view except their 
own, outweigh the hope of relieving millions of workers, young 
and old, not to mention those million millions who are yet to 
‘come, from squalor and corruption, moral and physical. I can 
only again suggest to proprietors not to fight to the bitter end, but 
to capitulate in time to obtain merciful treatment after surrender. 
They will get nothing in any case for their grandchildren; but 
for themselves they may extort the right to march out with the 
honors of war and pensions. But if they are no better advised than 
the feudal aristocracy were a century ago in France, the best terms 
they will get will be—laissez-faire. 

Nationalization of the material of production—the complement of 
labor force—must then take in the land as adapted by the labor of the 
past to the easier labor of the future by its iron roads, its tunnels, its 
drained levels, its reclaimed mountain and marsh, its canals, its mines, 
its machinery, its plant, and its buildings. As most of our buildings 
are public nuisances, and much of our machinery is only adapted to 
the production of luxuries,’ it is questionable whether, if the pro- 
prietors made much fuss about parting from them, the nation might 
not be tempted to settle the matter by saying ‘‘ Very good: we leave 
them to you; but take them instantly off our land, as we wish to start 
business with new houses and new machinery”. The right of the 
national landlord to clear the national estate could not effectively be 
questioned; and the only matter to be settled would again be 
‘*compensation”’—compensation for disturbance. If even the 
shareholders of a railway protested too much, and the nation 
was sufficiently in love with what are called ‘constitutional means” 
to hesitate to directly confiscate the line, the State could con- 
struct a new railway alongside the existing one; take its traffic 
by cheaper freights and tickets, and better accommodation; and 
solemnly go through the form of buying its shares at the market 
value as soon as they were quoted at zero. The truth is that the 





1 That is, articles which are not worth the trouble of making, and which are at 
present produced only because they cost the proprietors nothing. A lady will 
gladly give a hundred guineas for a mantle when she has merely to take the money 
from a tenant farmer or the till of a railway company and hand it over to the 
haberdasher. If she or her husband had to earn the hundred guineas by their own 
labor, they would, if I may say so, see the haberdasher quite a surprising 
distance further before they would give him so great a sum for so small an 
accommodation. 
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moment the political power is wielded by the proletariat, the pro-. 
prietors will, if they walk unwisely, find out what constitutional 
procedure and legality mean, and have always meant, to those who go. 
under in the political strife. 

But those Socialists who speak of abolishing private property in 
all ‘‘means of production”, need to be reminded that the day after 
the change, the appropriation of machinery would necessarily be 
again permitted. It is futile to attempt to draw a line between my 
hat and my type writer, my watch and my sewing machine; and it 
is futile to draw a line between my type writer or sewing machine, 
and my steam navvy or locomotive. As a Socialist I shall expect that 
when I have paid my rent and public dues, scot and lot, I shall have. 
thereafter a right to have and to hold the product of my labor, or 
what I can get in exchange for it. This, I take it, is what entitles 
me to call myself a scientific Socialist (as the phrase goes) in contra- 
distinction to the old-fashioned Utopian Socialist who would abolish 
usury and idleness by making laws against them, or to the many 
sentimental Socialists of to-day who denounce, not individualism, but 
competition. If any such be moved to demand, aghast, whether I 
would admit a man’s right to own a factory in a Socialistic community, 
I shall reply unhesitatingly in the affirmative, just as I should admit 
a man’s right to have sixteen cloths on his dining-room table if he 
chose. I might take the liberty of telling such a man that he was 
not wise to waste his labor in producing sixteen tableci.ths when one 
would suffice; but if he replied that that was his own business, or 
that sixteen tablecloths afforded him an esthetic satisfaction, which I 
was not capable of appreciating, I should, if I were satisfied of his 
general fitness to be at large, have no ground for interfering with 
his whim. Under Socialism a man would have the right, but not the 
motive, to possess more machinery than he could use himself. Let us 
consider the predicament of a member of a Socialist community 
possessing a factory requiring the co-operation of two hundred men and 
absolutely refusing to sell it to them. Let us account for his perversity 
by supposing him a survivor from our individualistic state, clinging 
to his factory because he has never been able to understand the 
change made by Socialism, and so cannot believe that the great 
confidence trick is no longer feasible. He sees that there are 
workers everywhere, and has no suspicion that there is no longer 
a proletariat. His factory is useless without two hundred workers. 
He invites that number to come to work, and finds his invi- 
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tation readily accepted. But when the terms come to be settled, 
he finds that matters will not work in the old way. The workers 
learn that he does not want to part with the factory. ‘‘ Very 
good,” they say. ‘Rum fancy of yours, governor” [Socialism being 
young, some capitalist flowers of speech still survive]; ‘‘but we 
have no sort of objection. We will keep the machinery from rusting ; 
make good all wear and tear; and your factory shall be as good at 
the end of the week as it is now.’’ ‘And the produce?” cries the 
owner. ‘The produce, except what pays for repairs and maintenance 
of your plant, will of course be ours.” ‘And what am I to live 
on in the meantime?” ‘On your labor, we suppose.” ‘* What! 
labor with a factory in my possession!” ‘‘Oh, you can eat your 
factory if you prefer it, even without selling it out and out at once. 
Instead of making good the wear and tear every week, we will, if 
you had rather, allow the plant to wear out, and devote the labor 
we would otherwise have spent in restoring it, to feeding you.” 
*¢ And when it is all worn out.’’ ‘Then set to work to make another. 
You cannot eat your factory and have it too.” ‘But I dont want 
to eat my factory.” ‘‘Then you must come and do the repairs your- 
self: we will give you labor for labor.” ‘But if I refuse to let 
you into my factory on these terms?” ‘‘Then we can build a factory 
for ourselves on no worse terms, in which case your factory can rot 
from disuse, and much good may it do you.” ‘But you will have 
to wait for your factory until it is built, whereas you can have mine 
at once.” ‘Yes: most things have to be waited for until they are 
made. However, we shant starve: as potential producers we can 
get credit: the others will be only too glad to get us to use 
their accumulations—their savings—on condition that we pay them 
hereafter when they are in a similar fix, or can no longer produce 
for themselves. So the short and the long of it is that unless we 
an do as well for ourselves in your factory as in one of our own, 
we shall start one of our own.” ‘“ But you will keep me out of my 
own factory even if I decide to work there.” ‘Well, why did you 
ask 200 of us instead of 199? But never mind: one of us will 
go elsewhere; and you shall take his place, and do your share of 
the work, and take your share of the produce, with the other hundred 
and ninety-nine.” ‘Then owning the mill is of no use to me until I 
sell it?” ‘Nota bit, unless you have the strength of 200 men and 
can work it all by yourself.” Eventually, of course, the belated 
individualist would sell his factory, and would never care to produce 
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another except for the purpose of selling it for its cost of production, 
plus or minus the market fluctuation, to the co-operators who would 
need it to work in. No man, in short, would have any motive for 
retaining more than the share of machinery which he himself would 
need to use. 


G. Brernarp Suaw. 








Hulo-Adealism or Positive Agnosticism, 





PuinosopHy or Existence BasED ON THE PH#NOMENALITY AND 
Retativiry oF Mentrat Sensartion.! 





(Concluded from page 152.) 
Tue attempt of some (transcendentalists) to reach objective 
certainty by gratuitously assuming the existence of some spiritual 
sense! able to transcend the lower faculties, entirely fails in its object, 
for under no possibility could this sense (even if existing) transcend 
the ego from whence it must emanate, and therefore my previous 
argument remains intact. Assume any faculty or number of faculties 
you please, but to suppose that subjective sensation (and all sensation 
—consciousness—must be subjective) can possibly give objective 
knowledge or prove itself to be an objective emanation (despite 
its necessary subjectivity) is obvious nonsense; and therefore all 
objective or absolute knowledge is utterly beyond subjective con- 
sciousness of any kind whatsoever, existing, or imaginary. Even 
assuming the existence of an objective personal ‘‘ God” (though not 
only are we unable to deal with the “fact”, but have every logical 
reason to negate the possibility), even this God could not manifest 
himself to us in any objective sense or form whatsoever, and any 
possible knowledge of him (which is impossible) could only be in and 
by self, and therefore in any absolute sense no knowledge at all; so 
that religion can impossibly be aught else than the imagination of 
our own ego. The pleasures of heaven and the terrors of hell are but 





1 With the natural conceit of unreasoning faith, each believer of course takes 
for granted that his own “spiritual ecstasy ”’ is genuine, though he has no hesitae 
tion in applying the term “self-delusion’’ to the vagaries of all those who differ 
from and contradict himself. 0, sancta simplicitas ! 
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coarse ideas evolved whilst man was yet wearing the swaddling clothes 
of intellectual babyhood, and even apart from their own merits— 
or rather demerits—can be but fancy. The natural or real noumenon 
appears to us as a “ fact of consciousness”, but the supernatural, or 
imaginary second noumenon, figures only as a ‘‘ fancy of conscious- 
ness”. But it will be asked, does not the existence of the fancy 
(belief) imply the existence of the fact—for how can the evolved ego 
create apart from, or in contradiction to, the author of its being? Well, 
for that matter I can fancy the existence of all the deities of the 
ancients, or of all the fabulous monsters introduced to us by the 
author of ‘ Don Quixote”—but does such fancy imply the fact ? 
Nay, if even the “ fact of consciousness” be not sufficient to enable 
us to do more than infer the absolute beyond, what reliance can be 
placed in the mere ‘fancy of consciousness” which introduces us to 
Ghosts, Ghouls, Gods and contradictions without number? Whence 
then does the fancy arise? It is, I take it, the mere misapplication 
and exaggeration of natural phenomena by an insane or irrational 
mind: fancy (when confused with fact) is the creation of a sick brain, 
in contradistinction to the natural creation of a sane one. Fancy 


(imagination) has of course its legitimate sphere of action and is of 


no mean value, since without it invention would well nigh cease and 
progress thus be blocked: but in its abnormal manifestation of 
‘“‘faith ’—7.e., when fancy is confused with fact and doubt thereof 
considered a sin—it becomes most objectionable and injurious. Imagi- 
nation is a useful servant of reason, but if freed from such control it 
becomes a mad and dangerous despot. But the matter is beyond the 
scope of the present essay. What we are here concerned to point out 
is, that if all possible thought and knowledge be but relative only and 
not absolute, if all the phenomena of consciousness be but the 
creations of consciousness itself, and if we can never transcend the 
plane of our own subjective consciousness, and hence have no right to 
more than infer that even consciousness itself has any absolute 
existence or value beyond itself—how ill it becomes us to dogmatise 
with reference to the unknowable, or to say this is absolute right and 
this is absolute wrong. For like all else, ethics themselves are but 





1 It will be noted that I employ the word ‘‘fancy’’ as an equivalent for the 
Theistic word ‘‘ belief” or ‘‘faith’’, with which, of course, it is identical, and the 
only difference that even the theologian can make between the two is the bare 


assumption that the one is true and the other false. But that assumption is itself 
the peint at issue. 
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our own creations, and that which to our limited intelligence may 
appear most hideous and horrible might to a superior intelligence 
appear but right and proper.’ To illustrate: amongst ourselves we 
regard murder or the taking of life as the greatest of crimes, yet with 
regard to the “lower” animals we slaughter them without compunc- 
tion both for amusement and for the yet baser and even more selfish 
object of eating them—indeed we can neither move nor breathe 
without the destruction of life thereby. In all this we see nothing 
wrong : self-preservation demands it, and it could not be otherwise. 
But from the victim’s point of view the matter wears a very different 
aspect, and if they were capable of thinking as we are we could only 
appear to them as ogres of the cruellest and most repulsive dispositions. 
From our higher point of view we observe that their subjective and 
relative idea of right and wrong is itself mistaken and wrong if given 
any absolute application. And in the same way if there were any 
higher class of ego beyond ourselves, our idea of morality would be 
to them as ridiculous, and theirs to us as inexplicable, as ours is 
inexplicable to the lion or the sheep, and theirs (supposing them to 
have one) ridiculous to us. Our attempted conceptions of some higher 
ego can be but mere reflexions of ourselves, and—inasmuch as self 
is limited to self—therefore, like all else our very conceptions, 
even of right and wrong, are utterly misleading and mistaken when 
applied to the absolute beyond us—they are in fact simply our own 
ideas. 

‘* But,” it will be objected in pious horror, ‘‘ your theories deprive 
man of all morality whatever, and if you degrade him to the level of 
the mere beasts that perish he will necessarily act like them. Your 





! Besides the objections to this view which I answer later on, these words may, 
on the other hand, be seized upon as a vindication of the Christian ‘“‘ God’, in 
that they leave me no ground to object to alleged favoritism and injustice on his 
part. In reply the Agnostic need only point out that he knows nothing of any 
“God’’ save as believers picture him. It is, therefore, only their idea of 
God that he criticises or can criticise, and this is obviously within the proper scope 
of criticism, The Christian tries here to refute me with my own words in pointing 
out that I cannot criticise the absolute. Of course not; but if he cannot, then he 
docs not, and therefore that which he does criticise is not absolute, but only relative, 
as its criticism itself contends. The absolute and the relative have no connexion 
with each other at all, and the introduction or revelation of the absolute to the 
relative is a contradiction and an impossibility. Yet what is religion but such a 
supposed introduction ? I claim to have just demonstrated that we cannot know an 
absolute ‘‘God’’, and yet for answer my critic complacently assumes that he him- 
self does, and then tries to refute me with his own refuted assumption ! 
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gospel of selfishness would, if universally received, make a hell upon 
earth.” There could be no greater tangle of error and fallacy than is 
here expressed, and since the matter is indeed of the highest import- 
ance I will diverge somewhat from my main thesis in order to consider 
it. As regards selfishness, I might in the first place retort by asking 
what becomes of the supernaturalist’s morality if deprived of the hope 
of heaven and of a personal after-life? It would vanish (see 1 Cor. 
xv., 19 and 32) and its whole foundation is therefore selfishness of a 
very gross character. In the next place let me ask the question, can self 
be other than self, or any thought, word or action of the ego be other 
than selfish, 7.e.—of and by self? Obviously not, and so the charge of 
selfishness falls rather wide of the mark, since it is but one of the 
conditions of existence. As regards “degrading” man to act like 
other creatures (in truth Agnosticism elevates him to the standard of 
deity)—he acts so already, and in accordance with the laws of his own 
being must so act. That is to say, he is naturally impelled to seek the 
gratification of his desires, whether they be high or low, base or 
noble. Am I then excusing all manner of excess, allowing unre- 
strained scope for every lower passion, and removing all incentive to 
cultivation and improvement? Not so; reason teaches me that both 
excess and deficiency are self-destructive—the one is therefore folly, 
the other misfortune. And reason again teaches me that the mere 
gratification of the lower desires tends with repetition to wear itself 
out, whereas on the other hand the gratification of the higher faculties 
—such as prompt us to find pleasure in pleasing others, to admire 
abstract virtue, and to seek after the beautiful and ideal—is a species 
of pleasure capable of indefinite extension. Therefore, for his part, the 
man of reason chooses this latter pleasure in preference to the former, 
and he pities him who is bound down to the lower levels of desire 
and who may commit suicide in blind and foolish excess. But to 
return to the main point: the supernaturalist has indeed lost his case 
by the mere stating of it. He fears immorality as productive of 
misery, thus recognising a distinct causal relation between morality 
and happiness, and immorality and misery. What more is necessary? 
If morality is essential to happiness, and if happiness be the aim of 
life, we may certainly rely on selfishness itself to be moral. Harmony 
is productive of happiness, discord is productive of misery, and hence 
it needs no mere precept of the supernaturalist, but our own natural 
reason teaches us, to seek universal concord as the only means to 
individual happiness. Whatever is reasonable and beneficial reason 
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will commend, and that which is unreasonable (7.e., without benefit) 
we certainly need not desire. The philosopher is necessarily and 
pre-eminently a moralist, and it is as a corrupter of morals that he 
detests supernaturalism, whose sole trade is the corruption of right 
reason, deprived of which business it would instantly die. 

“But,” resumes my critic, “‘ you have abolished the moral idea 
itself in forbidding us to call actions right or wrong.” 

But the Agnostic forbids no such thing. He simply protests 
against the arrogance of the limited and finite ego, fancying to enter 
the region of the absolute and to fix the conditions of the infinite— 
no more. He admits—indeed insists—that both right and wrong are 
correct and necessary terms; but correct only in relation to ourselves. 
Whence, indeed, comes our idea of morality at all? Simply from the 
egoistical pursuit of happiness. That which causes misery to each 
ego is to that ego immoral, 7.e., out of place, and that which pleases 
the ego is moral, ¢.e., in place. Then as with the growth of the 
higher and altruistic faculties each ego recognises by influence the 
existence of other egos beyond self, yet, being similarly constituted 
and having like desires as himself, so our ideas of morality expand, 
until we at length learn that the surest way to the welfare of each is 
found in the welfare of all, and morality is therefore established on 
the rational principle of the ‘‘ greatest good to the greatest number ”’. 
And as the first essential to happiness is liberty to think, to speak, 
and to act without restriction (so long as not encroaching on the like 
liberty of others, which entails retaliation), therefore all that opposes 
liberty of thought, of speech, or of action is, from our relative point 
of view, wrong (that is, conducive to misery), while all that supports 
such liberty is right (that is, conducive to happiness). The end of 
morality is therefore that each may obtain the greatest possible grati- 
fication for himself with the least possible injury to others. This 
derivation of an actual moral principle is, however, apart from the 
principal issue, which simply is that all possible (human) morality 
is relative only, and cannot be absolute or affect any other state 
of existence than the present, in which virtue has now its own 
and sufficient reward, whilst vice brings its own inevitable retri- 
bution. 

My critic may again protest that the standard here set up is too 
high for the comprehension of the average; man, ;who needs some 
special stimulus in order to be moral, who could not be happy if 
deprived of the hope of a future life, and who, if he understood that 
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right and wrong were in truth but relative and not absolute terms, 
would fall a prey to vice, inasmuch as he would not be able to erect 
the barrier of reason if that of faith were removed. Is, then, the 
so-called gospel of selfishness too high for selfish observance? Yes, 
I must allow that where my critic was wrong before he is right now. 
But what of it? Ifthe average man does not understand the validity 
of reason or the force of logic, then all that the logician can say will 
not affect him, and he will continue on the same inferior plane on 
which he travels now. To comprehend reason he must first be 
reasonable, and if he be lacking in this respect the logician will 
neither be able nor desire to convert him. But because folly is fitting 
and necessary for fools, shall the wise therefore renounce wisdom ? 
Let the blind trust in guides and let the weak resort to stimulants— 
we blame them not—but shall he that sees therefore put out his eyes, 
or he that is whole therefore continue in the hospital? The best 
rewards are for the best competitors, and none save the best can take 
them. Many, indeed, are called, but few can respond. 

Happy these few! For before their wondering gaze the doors of 
heaven itself unfold, the philosopher’s dreams are realised and happi- 
ness supreme is gained—that happiness of reason unknown to the 
ordinary creature of sentiment. Behold here a veritable incarnation, 
the godhead is taken into flesh and man enthroned as God. The ego 
who recognises that in truth he is himself the creator who says ‘‘ let 
there be light” and who brings forth worlds, he who understands 
that all existence is but the pheenomenon of his own subjective conscious- 
ness (beyond which ’twere impossible to see, feel, or think), and thus 
that even the existence of the absolute is but hts own inference which 
he is unable to actually test—this ego, becoming ‘‘God”’ unto himself, 
receives a new life, is regenerated and has in truth gained paradise. 
His former happiness remains and gains in strength and extension— 
his miseries sink into insignificance and nothingness. Whilst yet liv- 
ing with and among his fellows he has entered into a region of wealth 
inexhaustible, and whether he live or die all is well. Life, volun- 
tarily continued, is enjoyment; and death is but welcome repose, an 
always ready harbor and shelter from all unrest and trouble. What 
indeed counts individual life, and why should we wish to live for 
ever? Eternal existence were wearisome; better is the everlasting 
peace of the grave and the unruffled calm of eternal sleep. Though 
relatively ‘‘Gods” our reasoned inference declares us to be in the 
unknowable beyond mere nothings. We are but drops in the ocean 
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of eternity, but blades of grass in the meadow of infinity. Yet our 
abasement is but self-abasement, for ’tis we ourselves who create the 
God (the absolute) before which we bow. Eternity and infinity are 
but our own ideas which we ourselves endow with all their grandeur, 
their sublimity, and their illimitable awfulness. Our very abasement 
being from self is therefore but exaltation, and as the fabled angels of 
the Talmud expire with the stress of their song “as harp strings are 
riven asunder by the rapture they strive to express”, so when we 
awake to our true dignity, when we clothe ourselves in the mantle of 
divinity, when ‘‘practically we may say of self as Paul of Christ, that 
in self are all things created in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers; all things are created through self and unto self, 
and self is before all things, and in self all things consist’’'—then, 
having indeed penetrated into the holy of holies and having drunk of 
the cup of philosophical knowledge till our thirst is satiated, we are 
content to cry: ‘“‘O,thou one unknowable source of all things from 
whence I sprang, let me return to thee, for my joy is full!” And this 
one absolute continues for ever and ever, though its manifestation in 
us shall have passed away. 
HERBERT CourtTNEY. 








Eveethought and Philosophic Doctrines: 


CONSIDERATIONS ON SPIRITUALISM, MATERIALISM, 
AND POSITIVISM.? 





Tne word ‘‘ Freethought” signifies the contrary of a fashion of 
thinking which is “ unfree”, or which submits itself to formulas or 
articles of faith predetermined and fixed by ecclesiastical or secular 
authority, or by tradition and custom. Properly, every man ¢o ipso 
should be a Freethinker. But those who impose on themselves the 
labor of reflexion and research are comparatively few; the great mass 





1 See ‘“‘ Hylo-Idealism’’. By C. N., in Our Corner for May, 1884. 

? A paper written in German by Dr. Biichner in answer to the question ‘‘ What 
is Freethought? Examination of philosophic doctrines, Spiritualism, Materialism, 
Positivism ’’—set down for discussion at the London International Freethought 
Congress of September, 1887. The paper was read for Dr. Biichner at the 
Congress in a French translation by Dr. De Paepe. 
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of men find it more easy and convenient to follow in their leanings 
_and opinions the path prescribed by authority ; so that the number of 
real and independent thinkers is relatively very small. As is well 
said by the English philosopher Berkeley: ‘‘ Few men think, but all 
will have opinions”. It is easy to have these when one accepts as true 
that which one finds so accepted by the great majority of men in the 
past and present; that simple process involving neither the effort of 
thinking nor that of study. It conforms, besides, to political and 
social prudence, since the prevailing opinions are constantly bound up 
with the personal interests of influential or governing classes, and 
the crowd resents nothing more than opposition and originality. 
Many thousands of Freethinkers who in their hearts have long been 
emancipated from all dogmas, may be determined by this considera- 
tion to keep their Freethinking secret and appear other than they 
really are. 

Others hold by religion rather outwardly than inwardly; rather 
by custom and training than out of conviction. Such men in a manner 
dupe themselves, and to them strictly applies the dictum of Feuerbach : 
‘‘The hypocrisy of self-deception is the fundamental vice of the time’”’. 
But in addition to this hypocrisy of self-deception there is a hypocrisy 
of another kind, the conscious and deliberate hypocrisy which for 
mere outward advantages belies the inner and better conviction, and 
seeks to wear before others the show of piety and correct opinion. 
Needless to say, this is the worst of all. 

Will this state of things, so little satisfactory to the friends of 
truth and free research, ever be changed ? 

When one studies the history of mankind and notes how the most 
diverse opinions take each other’s places, and how for thousands of 
years studious and thoughtful men have thought and taught essentially 
what is thought and taught by contemporary Freethought, without 
the multitude ever being impressed, one is not on first thought moved 
to answer in the affirmative. But when one bethinks oneself, on the 
other hand, that the human mind never comes to a stand, but that, 
led by science and free inquiry, it presses ever forward, and has thus 
left behind so many dark and pernicious errors of the past, one may 
look to the future hopeful of betterment. On one hand there is the 
unresting march of science, on the other the ever-increasing general 
culture, opening the way to Freethought and its dissemination ; and 
when there are overthrown those material barriers by which in most 
European countries that dissemination is arrested, the intellectual will 
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follow the steps of the political progress. In the meantime our Free- 
thought societies must do all they can, in their small circle, to arouse 
minds and prepare them for the better future. As surely as day 
follows night, so surely will come the time when the rays of the sun 
of truth shall pierce and scatter the mists of ignorance and super- 
stition. 

As regards the examination of the philosophic doctrines of 
Spiritualism, Materialism, and Positivism, there might be composed 
ponderous volumes without there being attained any definite and 
practically useful result. I shall therefore permit myself only a few 
short and in no way exhaustive remarks on the subject. 

The philosophic tendency called spiritualistic, as the name implies, 
makes Spirit its point of departure, and seeks to place in that the 
basis of all things; while Materialism does the same thing as regards 
Matter, from which it derives all the phenomena of Nature, including 
Spirit. Spiritualism pronounces Matter gross, inert, common, incapable 
of movement in itself, and therefore only moved by Spirit; while 
Materialism denies to Spirit as such a separate existence, and sees in 
it only a product of extremely subtle material action. Spiritualism 
sees in Spirit something superior, above nature, more or less self- 
existent; and accordingly has little difficulty in conceiving the 
possibility of supernatural forms of existence or influences; while 
Materialism flatly denies this possibility, and deduces everything in 
the universe in a natural fashion from an unbroken connexion of 
cause and effect. Spiritualism posits the existence of a particular and 
individual human soul, and its existence after death; while Materialism 
denies these positions, and sees in the manifestations of the human or 
animal soul in general only the operation and function of an extremely 
complicated bodily organ, the brain, or organs equivalent to it. 
Spiritualism takes its stand on the existence of a universal Spirit, 
supreme, omniscient, and omnipotent, as the origin of the universe 
and its order; while Materialism affirms that there are no sufficient 
grounds for such a hypothesis or assumption; and that if there is 
found in the world some teleological order alongside of much disorder 
and unreason, this order is simply the natural consequence of natural 
processes of evolution. In short, the points of conflict between the two 
tendencies are so numerous and so sharp that the bitter and implacable 
war they wage, and have waged since the beginnings of philosophic 
thought, is easily understood. The antique or classic philosophy 
was essentially materialist in its commencement; it was later so 
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far overridden by Plato and Socrates, and especially by the powerful 
influence of the most spiritualist of all religions, that it needed all the 
mighty efforts of the thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and the splendid advances of the exact sciences in our own 
age, to set the materialist philosophy in some fashion on its feet in the 
face of its spiritualist adversary. 

As for Spiritualism and Materialism in their philosophic aspects, 
they suffer alike from one drawback, which greatly detracts from 
their philosophic and systematic value. That is to say, each is in- 
capable of saying what its ground-principle, whether of Spirit or 
Matter, really is in itself. Spirit as such is as mysterious and enigmatic 
a thing as Matter as such; and all the efforts of the learned to reach 
light on the subject have been, and, what is most important, will 
probably always remain, futile. There is no prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion between the conflicting schools, since they are not in a position to 
understand each other; and it will be for each individual a question 
rather of feeling than of reasoning, which way he shall decide. But 
the education or scientific training received by each will operate sub- 
stantially; so that physicians and naturalists in general will lean 
more to the materialistic view of things, and those whose training 
has been non-scientific rather to the spiritualistic. 

An entirely different aspect is given to the matter when we ask 
ourselves whether the conflict in general is justifiable in itself, and 
whether the whole separation and opposition of Spirit and Matter, or 
of Spirit and Nature, is not fallacious and baseless. This brings us 
to the antinomy of Dualism and Monism, which to-day equally occupies 
many minds, and which follows an end rather more tangible than the 
issue between Spiritualism and Materialism. Dualism regards Force 
and Matter, God and Nature, as things separate in themselves and 
absolutely different; giving up the attempt to explain how and in 
what manner the two are capable of influencing each other; while 
Monism, or monistic Materialism, regards this distinction as one only 
possible in thought or by abstraction, and which never occurs in 
reality. Force and matter (Séof) or Spirit and Matter (J/aterie) are 
from that point of view only two sides or two different phenomena of 
one and the same unknown something or fundamental principle of all 
things. Supernatural or extra-natural things, in this view, cannot 
exist, since all things are included in Nature. The tendency or way 
of thinking in question, accordingly, has been very aptly designated 
by the word “ Naturalism”, in contradistinction to all systems which 
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assume supernatural influences and speak of world-creation, world- 
government, and so forth. The world-order is on this view not 
created, but natural, and naturally developed ; the world is not made, 
but is eternal and infinite, man is not the image of God, but a product 
of Nature; Spirit is neither the enemy nor the controller of Matter 
(Materie), but is as intimately and inseparably bound up with it as is 
Force (raft) with matter (Stof'). Matter itself is not dead, inert, 
formless, but has from all eternity been endowed with an inherent 
property of action, never interrupted, while Form is its necessary 
attribute. It is the universal womb of all existence, from which have 
come Life and Spirit by a gradual evolution, as the flower comes from 
the plant and the fruit from the flower. On its side it is as much 
influenced by Spirit as that is by it, but this always under the rule of 
unalterable natural laws, which again are the natural and necessary 
expression of the collective action of natural things, and which are 
designated by the in itself illegitimate name of “laws” after the 
analogy of human action and conditions. 

I do not attempt to give any more precise account of the character- 
istics of this system: such being given exhaustively in my work 
“Force and Matter”, with which I venture to suppose you are all 
acquainted. The many misunderstandings and false interpretations 
hitherto encountered by my philosophic opinions, of which it is 
customary to speak without justification as crass' Materialism, will 
disappear with time; and, it is to be hoped, will give way to a 
philosophy which shall be neither Spiritualism nor Materialism in the 
narrow sense of these words, but which, founding on a basis of 
experience and of scientifically established facts, will furnish a philo- 
sophy of the world and of life which shall meet the needs alike of the 
modern spirit and of modern society. For it now no longer suffices 
to set forth a merely theoretical profession of faith; we need one 
which shall be in close relation with actual life, and promise to its 
disciples and adherents not merely a spiritual but a moral and 
material satisfaction. On such a basis or idea rests also, as I under- 
stand it, that philosophic system termed Positivism, of which the 
name sufficiently indicates that, in opposition to the idealistic fantasies 
of the past, it rests itself on the firm ground of positive and scientific 
principles, so as to take account of the needs of life as well as of that for 





1 Professor Huxley, it will be remembered, has commented on the conventional 
use of this epithet in his own direction.—Tr. 
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a more reasonable philosophy. This is the one sound position. For 
to what purpose are the most subtly thought-out philosophical 
sys‘ems, if they do not put us in a position to add to the well-being 
an happiness of mankind? Only through life, and the closest rela- 
tivu with life, can such theories escape the fate of all similar systems, 
and have any but an ephemeral existence. The Positivist philosophy, 
however, founded by Comte and developed by others, has thus far 
spread only in France and to a limited extent in England, finding no 
footing in Germany. I must therefore leave to our French or English 
friends to deal with the details of the subject, and to elucidate the 
relations of Positivism with Spiritualism and Materialism. 


Lupwic Bucuyer, M.D. 








Che Bible and exual Morals. 


cumnctiiggeiniantens 
(Concluded from p. 186.) 

In the New Testament, even as in the Old, there is no evidence 
whatever of the institution of any religious ceremonial of marriage ; 
neither is there any definition of marriage, it being left to us to infer 
that by the use of this term was meant a sexual union, which having 
once been accomplished was not terminable by the woman upon any 
grounds, and was only terminable by the man on account of the adul- 
tery or fornication of the woman. Whether this sexual union was to 
be based upon mutual consent and be preceded by mutual love; or 
whether, in the phraseology of the Bible, the man was to “take” 
the woman, ?.¢., either capture her or purchase her from her parents 
or relatives, we are not informed. As all the ‘ gospels” Matthew 
Mark, Luke, and John, differ from each other in the accounts they 
are supposed to give of the sayings and doings of Jesus, we shall 
consider in turn each special reference by each of them in connexion 
with our present subject. 


Matthew v., 31, 32. In the absence of any definition by Jesus 
of what he meant by marriage we are somewhat puzzled as to what 
he intended to convey by his use of the terms fornication and adultery, 
more especially as he evidently confuses these terms together, Matthew 
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v., 32. Here he states that a man may put away his wife for forni- 
cation. By fornication is usually understood the intercourse of wn- 
married persons: therefore, how can a married woman commit for- 
nication? If these terms were looked upon by him, and used by 
him, as identical, why did he use them both? was not one sufficient ? 
Again, when he says that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, we can 
only suppose that the man does not himself commit the adultery, but 
that the woman does, and therefore that the sin of adultery consists 
in being put away without just cause. There is no mention here of 
the woman having the right to divorce the man for any cause, 
whether fornication, adultery, or not. 

The two passages, Matt. v. 29 and 30, and Matt. xix. 12, plainly 
advocate self-mutilation as a virtuous and commendable action. How 
many poor wretches, in whom religion has reached such a pitch of 
mental disease as to be easily demonstrable even to their fellow 
believers, following this execrable and atrocious teaching, have gashed 
and maimed themselves in the fierce and mad desire to reach the ideal 
set up by Christ! 

In Matt. xix. 3 to 12, we have a reiteration of the conditions 
enabling a man to divorce his wife. Nothing however, as usual, is 
said as to the unfortunate woman having a similar power to divorce 
her husband upon these or any other grounds. In verse 3, Jesus tells 
them that it was only on account of the hardness of their hearts that 
Moses allowed them to put away their wives. Now, as Moses was 
only the mouthpiece of God, and as all the laws laid down in the Old 
Testament, including that of divorce, are supposed to have emanated 
from God, we are driven to the conclusion that God was forced into 
permitting immorality against his better judgment, and in opposition 
to his previous decrees; and that on account of the obduracy of Jewish 
hearts Jahveh was compelled to accord a liberty of action upon 
grounds of such atrocious brutality as are concisely enumerated in the 
Old Testament. 

It would be interesting to learn, bearing in mind that Jesus says 
nothing about a woman’s right to divorce her husband upon any 
grounds whatever, how far Christians are willing to admit their creed 
to be responsible for such a moral anomaly in the existing law of this 
‘Christian ” country, as is implied in the fact that a man may divorce 
his wife by reason of adultery upon her part; she, however, cannot 
divorce her husband if he commit adultery, it being necessary to prove 
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cruelty as well. So that a man may with impunity, to use the ordinary 
phraseology of the day, keep half a dozen “mistresses”, and daily 
and hourly insult his ‘‘ wife”? by the most barefaced and open parade 
of his ‘‘illicit amours”’, so long as he keeps his fists and his heels to 
himself, and generously refrains from using them upon her defenceless 
body. 

In answer to the disciples’ assertion, verse 10, that under such 
circumstances as Jesus had spoken of, it was not good to marry, Jesus 
acquits himself in a slipshod and roundabout manner. But if verses 
11 and 12 have any meaning at all, we may take it for granted that 
self-mutilation was a necessary passport to the kingdom of heaven 
under certain circumstances. Further, that marriage was to be avoided 
and shunned if possible, and at the best was only to be looked upon 
as a refuge for those whom God had omitted to make eunuchs at their 
birth, or for those who were not sufficiently insane to make themselves 
eunuchs ‘“‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake”’, or, lastly, for those who 
had escaped a similar operation at the hands of their fellow men. 

Mark x. 2to 12. Here there is no mention of either adultery or 
fornication constituting sufficient grounds for divorce. Divorce and 
adultery are convertible terms; no cause whatever apparently justi- 
fying divorce. This is probably due to the fact that unfortunate 
woman is spoken of for the first time as “ putting her husband 
away”. This concludes all that Jesus is supposed to have said on 
the question of sexual morals. 

Let us now turn to the teaching of Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God. 

Romans vii., 2, 3. Here we have a statement without any 
reservation whatever, that a woman is unconditionally bound to her 
husband so long as he liveth, and that she who marries another man, 
while her first husband is alive, is an adulteress. This is in direct 
conflict with the decrees of the Divorce Court in this most Christian 
country. We have, in spite of Christianity, advanced so far as tu 
believe amongst other things that if a man ill-uses a woman sufficiently, 
or deserts her completely, a continuance of her bondage is no longer 
desirable, and that once divorced, she is privileged to try another 
matrimonial venture. Corinthians vii., 39, repeats that the bondage 
of the wife to her husband is lifelong, and that nothing save death 
can end it. This seventh chapter of the first epistle of Paul, the 
‘‘apostle of God’’, to the Corinthians, contains the most compre- 
hensive enunciation of what may be reasonably looked upon as the 
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Lord’s views at second-hand on sexual morals. Paul states that he 
has no commandment of the Lord, but he gives his judgment as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord. A beautiful, refined, and 
chaste judgment it is. ‘It is good,” says he, ‘for a man not to 
touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let every man 
have his own wife,” etc., Corinthians vii., 1 and 2. ‘It is better to 
marry than to burn,” Corinthians vii., 9. Is it possible to conceive 
of more utter moral degradation than is contained in these words ? 

Woman is, and always has been, the most earnest of the upholders 
of orthodoxy, whether religious or other, and it is well that she should 
fully realise how Paul stigmatizes her as a thing unfit even to be 
touched by man: “It is good for a man not to touch a woman.” 
That marriage is but a disreputable haven for those who are so 
utterly degraded that they cannot contain themselves. That the 
tardy sanction of the ‘“‘Most High” is withheld until fornication 
becomes inevitable, and that this institution of the Church of God 
enters solely into competition with the brothel. 

We are told: “they that are unmarried care for the things that 
belong to the Lord how they may please the Lord: but they that are 
married care for the things of this world how they may please each 
other” (1 Corin. vii., 33, 34). How powerfully this statement 
enforces the inference inevitably drawn by the unprejudiced observer 
as to the tendencies of the devotional spirit when wasted upon the 
supernatural to estrange both man and woman from each other and 
from the world at large, narrowing down the grand sphere of human 
happiness, the mutual and honorable labor of love for each other 
and all, to the mere pitiful whine of prayer or praise. These are 
the sole things that belong to the “Lord”: a goodly harvest for 
which to exchange the unselfish joys of earnest loving human hearts, 
Paul tells us that he “would have us know that the head of every 
man is Christ; and the head of the woman is the man, etc..... 
For a man ought not indeed to cover his head, forasmuch as he is 
the image and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of the man, 
For the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man. 
Neither was the man created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man” (1 Corin. xi., 3, 7, 8, 9). When we remember the im- 
measurable gulf which Christians affirm exists between Christ and 
man, the comparison instituted by Paul as stated above renders it 
impossible for them to escape from the conclusion that a similar gulf 
exists between man and woman, and that woman is thus hopelessly 
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and immeasurably the inferior of man. To the dispassionate observer 
the sex of God is simply one of the features of the mental reflex 
which the term God embodies: he would reverse the statement that 
God made man in his own image, and affirm that man made God 
in his own image. Had sufficient opportunity been afforded to woman 
in this relation God would have been She, and we should have had the 
statement, ‘‘and God made woman in her own image’’, interpreting 
it ourselves simply as ‘‘and woman made God in her own image’’. 
The fact that the personality of man rather than that of woman was 
the predominant factor in the early evolution of Jehovah has un- 
doubtedly determined the sex of the person or persons of the modern 
Trinity. Thus is the absolute dependence and utter inferiority of 
woman stamped with the seal of the Most High, and her emancipation 
rendered a hopeless impossibility, nay, a sacrilegious crime. ‘‘ Let the 
woman learn in silence with all subjection . . . . I suffer not a 
woman to teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence.” —1 Timothy ii., 11, 12. 

If the commands embodied in these infamous words had been 
obeyed, and silence had indeed sealed the lips of woman, how many 
of the glorious voices of humanity would have been stilled for ever, 
and the lofty music to which they have given birth never have rolled 
forth beyond the limits prescribed by this priestly jargon. How 
mutilated the wondrous history of earth would now seem without the 
voice of woman, which has swept every chord of the passionate soul 
of life, sounded every depth of tender and sorrowful emotion, and 
risen sublimely to every height, scaled by the power of human 
genius. The subjection of woman is the darkest blot which soils the 
history of the past, and only a man with the instincts of a savage 
could have insisted upon the continuance of a bondage revolting alike 
to the refined sympathies of individual manhood, and inimical to the 
true interests and highest aspirations of the race. 

‘¢ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands as unto the 
Lord . . . . As the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be 

‘to their own husbands in everything.””—Ephes. v., 22, 24. ‘‘ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands.”—Coloss. iii., 18. 

Tis but a short span sometimes from tragedy to comedy. 1 
Timothy v., 3 to 16, preserts for our edification much about widows. 
Apparently widows are of various species. The widows that are 
widows indeed are evidently the most favored of God, and, as a 
natural consequence, we find that their especial characteristics are little 
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likely to be favored of man. A widow that is a widow indeed—to use 
the Biblical phraseology—trusts in God, and continues in supplications 
and prayers night and day. This shows us at once that the trust of 
widows is exceedingly misplaced, for surely they would not be 
expected to undertake the repetition of such monotonous night and 
day entreaties, unless God withheld all favorable consideration from 
their requests, or unless their wants were so manifold as to be 
multiplied as rapidly as they were satisfied. Paul’s dread of widows 
well-nigh equalled that of the venerable Weller, for he would not 
sanction the admission of widows into the Church ‘‘ under the age of 
three-score years”. The younger widows are to be refused, says 
Paul, because ‘‘ when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ 
they will marry”. It would appear from this that marriage and 
Christ have as little in common as virtue and vice, and that experience 
makes even widows wise. Paul is apparently quite oblivious of the 
well-merited compliment he here pays to the commendable discrimi- 
nation of widows, for he would have us understand that after having 
had every opportunity of judging of the comparative merits of Christ 
and man, the rejection by them of the former in favor of the latter 
was a foregone and inevitable conclusion. 


Summary oF Paut’s Teacurxe ss To Sex. 


(1) He gives us no definition of marriage, beyond that we are led to 
infer that marriage is to be constituted by a sexual union, 
indissoluble upon any grounds whatever. 

(2) No mention or institution of any ceremonial, religious or other. 

(3) He does not advocate that any particular feeling should precede 
marriage except that of ungovernable lust: “It is better to 
marry than to burn: To avoid fornication let every man have 
his own wife.” 

(4) He does not seem even to have imagined that sexual attraction 
could have been constituted by any feeling outside of, or 
beyond, mere animal desire. He speaks in fact, exactly as 
a wolf would do, were it gifted with power of utterance, or 
as a savage very low down in the scale of humanity. 

(5) He would have us look upon marriage as a disreputable refuge 
for those who “ burn and cannot contain themselves ”’. 

(6) Sexual abstinence is a virtue, and “it is good for a man not to 
touch a woman’’. 
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(7) He insists upon the unspeakable inferiority of woman, her utter 
dependence upon man, and her hopeless subjection to him. 
She is a toy manufactured for his gratification, reflecting only 
the glory of himself, a refuge for his lust, and from the lips 
of him, her lord and irresponsible master, she is to learn in 
shame-faced silence and degrading subjection. 
Percy Maciocutin. 








Review, 


———>—__——_. 


‘A Mopzrw Arostte; Tue Exixi or Lire; Tue Srory or Crarice; 
and other Poems.’’ By Constance C. W. Naden, author of ‘‘ Songs 
and Sonnets of Spring-time”. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 


More good, perhaps, than attends most journalistic investigations of 
literary problems, might arise from an editorial request to the poets 
of this country—or a manageable percentage of them—to answer 
candidly and at length this question, ‘‘ Why did you write poetry ?” 
I will not presume to suggest the possible answer of any individual 
poet ; but I will venture to say that most of the ladies and gentlemen 
applied to would find more difficulty in returning an answer which 
would be satisfactory to themselves and their admirers than would be 
felt by most people in answering the corresponding query, ‘‘ Why do 
you read poetry?” The answer here is as simple as can be wished. 
We read poetry—as readers, that is, not as reviewers—because 
rhythm and rhyme charm us in a peculiar way when the words which 
go to make them are chosen with the right instinct for pregnancy and 
beauty of expression, so that the resulting verse shall not be a mere 
statement of certain facts or ideas, capable of communication to 
equally good purpose in any other form, but be a source of delight in 
itself, on repetition after repetition, like a choice melody. This at 
least is the statement of the case as regards competent readers, who 
have gone critically through the bulk of English poetry and learned 
the main secrets of poetic technique. Many thousands of respectable 
and cultured persons, doubtless, could give a simpler answer; being 
in a position to say that they, too, like rhyme and rhythm, but like 
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them so much for their own sake as to be prepared to read almost 
anything rhymed that flows properly and duly obeys the laws of 
grammar; demanding only an occasional felicity of phrase, without 
stipulating for originality even in that; and expecting further only a 
certain dignity and circumspection of language, alien to the generality 
of prose. Between such readers and the former class there is, of 
course, a great gulf fixed; and I take leave to posit, without further 
ceremony, the proposition that it is for the former class a poet should 
seek to write. 

When this test is applied to the volume of poems recently issued 
by Miss Naden, the result is a speedy division of her work into two 
categories, of which one, broadly speaking, is made up of the poems 
named on the title-page, as above quoted, and the second of the 
“other poems’’. Among the latter are several pieces of a humorous 
order, such as are not commonly classed among the higher sort of 
poetry, but here every lover of verse must detect at a glance a quite 
uncommon skil! of phrase and rhyme. Let me quote, as sample, the 
greater part of the verses headed ‘Solomon Redivivus, 1886”, which 
have, I think, seen the light before, but which are good enough to 
bear many recopyings. It is Solomon who instructs Balkis : 


‘We were a soft Amoeba 
In ages past and gone, 
Ere you were Queen of Sheba 
And I King Solomon. 


‘*Unorganed, undivided, 
We lived in happy sloth, 
And all that you did I did, 
One dinner nourished both ; 


‘* Till you incurred the odium 
Of fission and divorce— 
A severed pseudopodium 
You strayed your lonely course. 


‘* When next we met together 
Our cycles to fulfil, 
Each was a bag of leather, 
With stomach and with gill. 


**But our Ascidian morals 
Recalled that old mischance, 
And we avoided quarrels 
By separate maintenance. 
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‘‘Long ages passed—our wishes 
Were fetterless and free, 
For we were jolly fishes, 
A-swimming in the sea. 


‘*We roamed by groves of coral, 
We watched the youngsters play— 
The memory and the moral 
Had vanished quite away. 


‘*Next, each became a reptile 
With fangs to sting and slay ; 
No wiser ever crept, I'll 
Assert, deny who may, 


‘* But now, disdaining trammels 
Of scale and limbless coil, 
Through every grade of mammals 
We passed with upward toil. 


‘* Till, anthropoid and wary 
Appeared the parent ape, 
And soon we grew less hairy, 
And soon began to drape. 


‘*So from that soft Amoeba, 
In ages past and gone, 
You’ve grown the Queen of Sheba, 
And I, King Solomon.” 


Nothing could be cleverer, wittier, fresher, either in phrase or fancy ; 
and no less skilful and successful in their way are the two other 
“evolutional erotics,’ as Miss Naden calls them, entitled ‘ Scientific 
Wooing” and “ Natural Selection”. Such work is not of the highest 
strain, but it proves an uncommon literary gift, and it bears reading 
and re-reading, thus attaining to the kind of success of good poetry, 
and ranking, as it were, with successes of mirthful melody. But 
when we turn to the larger section of the book, and begin, say, ‘‘ The 
Elixir of Life”, our sensations are of a very different kind. The 
poem opens thus: 


‘In some strange, waking vision I beheld 
A man and woman in their summer prime, 
Who seemed memorial forms of classic eld, 
And yet the fairest, newest births of Time ;”’ 


fluent enough verse, but surely neither pregnant nor charmful. We 
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turn to the next stanza in hopes of a reinforcement of the inspiration, 
but we find this : 


‘*The man was such as Grecian sculptors took 
For model of a God; he well might cope 
With any deity who ever shook 
The lance or lyre; he seemed incarnate Hope.” 


For what reason, short of duty, are we to go on reading such verse? 
There is nothing here that could not be better said in prose: it were 
an easy thing for a good writer to turn such lines into sound sentences, 
not without grace, and all the happier for lacking such clumsinesses 
as “memorial forms of classic eld”, “he well might cope” and 
“seemed incarnate Hope”. As we go on we find the poem consists 
of an ideal tale with a certain philosophic and ethical purport, which 
at times attains to fervency and elevation of speech, but certainly 
never kindles for more than a breath into satisfying beauty. Why was 
it written in verse and why should we read it? If for the story or the 
philosophy, the verse is condemned; but only for one or other of these 
can we read it, if from verse, as such, we demand a felicity that 
makes memory a pleasure; for such felicity is not here in any greater 
quantity than an occasional phrase. And still more unsatisfactory, 
poetically, is ‘A Modern Apostle”, where again the ethical purport 
of the story is enough, perhaps, to make it worth careful telling in 
prose, but where the verse never attains artistic justification. Tere, 
too, the opening lines are fatally typical : 


‘‘A garret room, out looking on dull streets, 
A bed, a chair or two, a half-starved fire ; 
A little table, with a lamp, and sheets 
Of printed proofs, and many a written quire—.” 


There is no valid excuse whatever for the spending of intellectual 
labor to such purpose as this: rhythm and rhyme without aroma are 
really less readable to the lover of good verse than ordinary prose ; 
and it is a mere irritation to go on from stanza to stanza of such 
writing as follows: 
‘* Turning a corner sharply, Alan met 
George, an old school-mate, strong in politics, 


Ruddy and fair, short-statured and thick-set, 
Well versed in all the rhetorician’s tricks—.” 


Why was it written? Not because Miss Naden is lacking in intel- 
lectual calibre: she is evidently a woman of unusual culture and 
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mental power; she has wit, fancy, and insight, delicacy of taste, and 
abundance of ideas. None of her sonnets seem to me to reach entire 
success: they lack the easeful mastery of form and sound which make 
the rare triumphs in that kind; but they have a serious dignity and 
force which leave a reader impressed and influenced. It is not for 
want of thought that her verse misses inspiration; still less is it for 
want of intensity of feeling: that is to say, she has plenty of both, 
and at times they combine with striking effect, as in the Demon’s 
words in the sonnet entitled ‘‘ The Pessimist’s Vision” : 
‘* Through our dim vales and gulfs thou need’st not rove ; 
From thine own Earth and from its happiest lot 
Thy lust for pain may draw fnll nourishment, 
With poignant spice of passion; knowest thou not 
Fiends wed for hate as mortals wed for love, 
Yet find not much more anguish? Be content.” 
And others of her shorter serious pieces have charm as well as force. The 
explanation of the failure of the longer pieces is not lack of faculty, 
but, as it seems to me, a mistaken theory of poetic art. Miss Naden, 
while abreast of the latest science and thought, is content to adhere 
to old fashions and forms of poetry, heedless of weighty warnings 
from magistral voices as to the fleetingness of almost all long poems, 
and narrative poems in particular, in these days of specialised and 
finished art. She has chosen, too, forms of line and stanza which 
impose almost the maximum of constraint; and though she has no 
lack of adroitness in rhyming, she succeeds in that, as has been said, 
at the cost of nearly everything else that makes poctry desirable. Her 
long poems are artistic mistakes. ‘The Story of Clarice”, which 
has the slightest and least high-pitched motive, is really the most 
readable of the three, by force of its higher percentage of telling 
lines; but they are telling with the qualities of prose or humorous 
verse, almost never with that of poetic beauty; and here again the 
result does not justify the verse medium. In all three pieces there 
is an effect as of prose tales turned into rhyme, than which there 
need be no fuller verdict of condemnation. If Miss Naden would 
but consider it, this is implied in a line in her stanza, in “Clarice”, 
on Schopenhauer’s chapter on art: 
‘*he vaunts the magic of the lyre— 
Sweet peace and tranquil ecstasy it gives, 
And breathes the inmost life of all that lives.” 
The last line here is alone poetically good, but it is more, it is 
critically true in the highest degree. Yet Miss Naden has been giving 
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us in these her long poems not the “ inmost life” of anything, but 
diffuse presentments in which concentration of diction was practically 
impossible. Though a long line is obviously harder to kindle than a 
short, and she has done one fortunate little song in short lines, she 
generally chooses a long measure for her serious work, with the 
results we have seen. ‘To succeed as a serious poet in anything like 
the degree in which she succeeds as a humorous one—and here I 
would say that her ‘‘Evolutional Erotics ” are worth the price of 
her book—she must, if a reviewer may say so without impertinence, 
begin again at the beginning and work on a lyrical basis. It is a 
curious fact that the anthology of women poets recently compiled by 
Mrs. Sharp, under the title ‘‘ Women’s Voices’’, reveals just this same 
need almost all round; the bulk of the work being describable as 
more or less thoughtful verse, instead of the spontaneous lyricism men 
might be inclined 4 priori to expect. Why should not women as well 
as men write such things as: 
‘* And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still !””— ? 

Let them deliver themselves from the bondage of effete poetic methods, 
for which the drill is as hard as that needed for better things, and 
their voices will ring true enough. At present they have too seldom 
the right vibration. Joun M. Rosertson. 








Porcwmws itm Prose. 
By IWAN TURGENIEFF. 
(Translated from the Russian into German by Witu1am Lanae.') 





In THE VILLAGE. 


Tne last day of July..... Fora thousand versts around stretches 
Russia, the fatherland. 


The whole sky is an expanse of unshaded blue; only a single 





1A translation of these poems in prose appeared in Macmillan’s Magacine for 
November and December, 1883. From internal evidence, it appears to have been 
made from Lange’s German version, but however this may be, some of Turgenieff’s 
forcible and pathetic fancies are so marred in the English rendering, that a fresh 
and more faithful translation ceems called for in justice to the great Russian. 
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cloudlet, half-floating, half-vanishing, is visible in it. "Windlessness, 
sultriness . . . .; the air has the savor of new milk. 

The larks trill; the pigeonscoo. Silently the swallows cut through 
the air far overhead; the horses pant as they chew; the dogs lie 
voiceless, gently moving their tails to and fro. 

The air is odorous with vapor and grass; there is a whiff of tar 
and of leather..... The hemp is already high, and breathes out 
its heavy yet not unpleasant smell. 

Gently sloping hitherward is a deep ravine, fringed on either side 
with rows of tufted, pollarded willows. <A prattling brook hurries 
along the ravine, and the pebbles in its bed seem to tremble under the 
shimmering wavelets. Far away in the distance, where heaven and 
earth touch each other, gleams the blue line of a great river. 

Along one side of the ravine are neat granaries and barns, with 
fast-closed doors ; on the other five or six farmers’ cottages, built of 
fir-beams and roofed with smooth planks. From each roof rises a 
long pole, supporting a starling-house ; over each door is a little horse 
with bristling mane, carved in sheet iron. The knobbed window- 
panes glitter with the colors of the rainbow. Vases with bunches of 
flowers are painted on the window-shutters. A small well-made bench 
stands before each house. On a mound of earth some cats have curled 
themselves, pricking up their delicate transparent ears. Beyond tho 
high threshold yawns the dusky entrance-hall, with its promise of 
coolness. 

I lie on an outspread horse-cloth at the very edge of the ravine ; 
around me are hillocks of newly-mown hay, fragrant to suffocation. 
The careful peasants have spread it out before their houses; it may 
dry for brief while in the sunshine, and then away with it to the 
barns. Ah, how glorious it would be to sleep in it! 

Curly childish heads peep from every haycock ; crested hens search 
in the hay for flies and beetles ; a white-muzzled puppy rolls playing 
in a maze of straw. 

Blond-haired peasant lads, in neat low-girt blouses and heavy 
boots ornamented with elegant edgings, lean against an unharnessed 
waggon, exchanging jests over which their white teeth glisten. 

Out of the window is laughing the round face of a peasant-girl. 
Is she laughing at the jests of the lads, or at the joyous racket of the 
children in the piled-up hay ? 

Another young woman is drawing up from the well with her sturdy 
arms a large dripping bucket. The bucket trembles and swings on 
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the drawrope, glittering long-drawn drops falling from it into the 
depths. 

Before me stands the grey-haired housewife in her new square-cut 
linen gown and her new shoes. 

Three rows of large hollow glass-beads are wound round her 
brown thin throat; a yellow handkerchief with red spots is twisted 
round her head and falls over her dim eyes. 

But how friendly is the smile in those aged eyes, how the whole 
wrinkled face is smiling! She cannot be far from the eighties, this 
good dame ; but it is still clear that she was a beauty in her youth. 

With the outspread fingers of her sunburnt right hand she reaches 
to me a jug of cool creamy milk, freshly brought from out the cellar, 
with the outside of the vessel covered with pearl-like drops. Her left 
palm offers to me a large slice of fresh bread, hot from the oven : 
‘“« Kat, welcome guest, and God bless the food to you!” 

Suddenly a cock begins to crow, and to flap his wings vigorously ; 
as answer comes a contented low from a stalled calf. 

‘¢ What oats!” I hear my coachman remark. 

O beautiful well-being, peace, abundance, of the free Russian 
village! O holy calm, sublime blesseduness! 

And involuntarily I muse: What do we want with a cross on the 
dome of Saint Sophia in Constantinople, and with all the rest of the 
trash after which we dwellers in towns so eagerly strive! 

February, 1878. 


A DIALocvE. 
‘‘Neither the Jungfrau nor the Finsteraarhorn 
has ever been trodden by human foot !”’ 
The highest point of the Alps .... A whole chain of steep rocky 
declivities . . . . Deep in the heart of the mountains. 

Above the mountains a pale-green, clear, silent, heaven. Sharp 
piercing frost; firm, glittering, snow; and rising out of the snow 
gloomy, ice-covered, weather-beaten, crags. 

On opposite sides of the horizon rise two mighty giants: the 
Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn. 

And the Jungfrau speaks to her neighbor: ‘‘ What hast thou to 
tell me that is new? Thou canst see more clearly than I. What is 
passing below ?” 

Several thousand years roll by—a single minute. And Fin- 
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steraarhorn thunders the answer: ‘Thick clouds encompass the 
earth... . Wait!” 

Again thousands of years have passed—a single minute. 

‘‘ Well, and now?” asks the Jungfrau. 

‘‘ Now I can see; below all is as it was, variegated and small. 
Blue water, black forest, and grey piled-up masses of stone. And 
among these are still swarming little beetles . . . . the two-legged 
ones, thou knowest, who have never yet once succeeded in sullying 
either thee or me. 

‘¢ Are those mankind?” 

‘¢'Yes, mankind!” 

Thousands of years elapse—a single minute. 

‘* Well, and now ?”’ asks the Jungfrau. 

‘‘ The little beetles seem to have diminished in number,”’ thunders 
Finsteraarhorn; ‘it has become clearer down below; the waters have 
gathered themselves together, the forests are cleared.” 

Again thousands of years pass by—a single minute. 

‘What seest thou now ? asks the Jungfrau. 

‘ Around us, near hero, all seems to have become pure,” answers 
the Finsteraarhorn: ‘‘ but away in the distance, in the valleys, I can 
still see specks, I can see something moving as before.” 

‘‘And now?” asks the Jungfrau after further thousands of years 
—a single minute. 

‘* Now all is well,” answers the Finsteraarhorn: ‘‘ wherever I 
lovk all is perfectly white and pure . . . Everywhere is our snow, 
snow and ice. Allis frozen. Now all is quiet and good.” 

‘**Good,” repeats the Jungfrau. ‘ Enough of chatter, ancient one. 
Now let us sleep.” 

‘* Let us sleep.” 

And the mountain-giants sleep: and the clear green sky sleeps 
over the earth for ever dumb. 

February, 1878. 


Tue Acrp Woman. 
Alone I walked in a large meadow. 


Suddenly I became aware of light, cautious, footsteps behind me. 
Someone was following me. 


I glanced round, and saw a crooked little old woman, completely 
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veiled in grey rags; only her face peered out from beneath them: a 
yellow, shrivelled, sharp-nosed, toothless, face. 

I approached her... .. She stood where she was. 

‘““Who are you? What do you want with me? Are you a 
beggar? Do you ask for alms?” 

The old woman made no answer. I bent towards her, and saw 
that her eyes were covered with that semi-transparent whitish 
membrane which may be seen in some birds; their eyes are thus 
guarded against excess of light. 

But in this old woman the membrane did not move, and it covered 
the pupils . . . . whence I concluded that she was blind. 

‘‘Do you ask for alms?” I again questioned. ‘‘ Why do you 
follow me?” 

But the old woman still gave me no answer, but only drew herself 
together almost imperceptibly. 

I turned away from her and went on my road. 

Then again I heard behind me the light, measured, almost 
stealthy tread. 

‘‘ Still this woman,” I thought; ‘‘ why does she thus follow me?” 
Then the idea struck me: ‘Perhaps, since she cannot see, she has 
lost her way and is following the sound of my footsteps, in order that 
she may reach with me some inhabited place. Yes, yes, that is it.” 


But gradually a strange unrest overmastered me; it seemed as 
though this old woman was not merely following me but as though 
she were guiding me; as though she impelled me now to the right, 
now to the left, and that I involuntarily obeyed her. 

Yet Iwenton..... But I became aware that in front of me, 
in my road, was a black, a widening, spot .... a kind of ditch 
, . “a grave!” darted intomy mind. ‘And she is then forcing 
me into it!” 

I turn promptly round Again the old woman stands in front 
of me... . but now she can see! She gazes at me with large, 
evil, malicious, eyes . . . . with the eyes of a bird of prey.... I 
gaze firmly at her face, in her eyes.... Again the cloudy membrane; 
again those dull and lifeless features. 

“Ah!” I think, “this old woman is my Destiny... . that 
Destiny from which there is no escape.” 

“No escape? no escape? .... But that surely is mere madness! 
At least one may try!” And I turn round, and strike off in another 
direction: 
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I walk quickly away..... But as before I hear the light 
rustling footsteps behind me, near, ever nearer... . . And in front 
of me again appears the dark cleft. 

I turn to another side... .. Again behind me there is the same 
rustle, before me the same threatening spot. 

And although I turn and wind like a hunted hare. . . . nothing 
avails, nothing! 

“Stop!” I think. ‘I will seek to deceive her! I will remain 
where I am!”—and I promptly seat myself on the ground. 

The old woman stands a few steps behind me. I cannot hear her, 
but I feel that she is near. 

Suddenly I see before me in the distance that same black spot ; it 
floats, it creeps, towards me! 

Ah God! I glance round... .. The old woman stares dimly at 
me, and a mocking smile distorts her toothless mouth 

‘There is no escape!” 

February, 1873. 


TuE Doa. 


We two are sitting in the room, my dog and I. Outside rages a 
furious storm. 

The dog sits close beside me..... He looks straight into my 
eyes. 

And I, also, I look into his eyes. 

It seems as though he would speak to me. He is dumb, 
can speak no word, cannot understand himself; but I understand 
him. 

I understand that at this moment he and I are ruled by the samo 
feeling, that between us there is no difference. We are similar 
beings. In each of us shines and glows the same trembling 
flame. 

Death hastens by with the beat of his broad and clammy wing. 


And all is over. 

Who then shall define the difference between the flames that have 
glowed in us both ? 

No! it is not a brute and a man who exchange glances. 

It is two like pairs of eyes that are directed on each other. 
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And out of each pair, out of that of the brute as out of that of 
the man, beams clearly and distinctly the eager yearning for mutua 1 
love. 

February, 1878. 


Tus Rivas. 


I had arival; not in business, nor in civil employment, nor in 
love; but our ideas accorded on no single point, and whenever we 
met a never-ending dispute arose between us. 


We disputed about each thing and everything; over art, religion, 
science, over the life here and hereafter, especially over the here- 
after. 

He was an orthodox man and therefore an enthusiast. Once he 
said to me: ‘‘ You laugh at everything; if I should die before you, 
I will come to you once from the other side. We shall then see if 
you will still laugh.” 

And in fact he died before me . . . . while yet quite young. But 
years passed by, and I forgot his promise, his threat. 

Once during the night as I lay in bed, I could not, or was not 
allowed to sleep. 

My room was neither dark nor light; I began to stare into the 
grey twilight. 

And suddenly it seemed to me that my old comrade, my rival, 
stood between the two windows, sadly and silently nodding to mo 
with his head. 

I felt no fear—not even surprise; but I raised myself a little, 
leaning on my elbow, and gazed keenly at the unexpectedly arisen 
form. 

He continued to nod to me. 

“Well?” I said at last; ‘are you triumphant or sorrowful? 
Will you warn me or blame me? Do you wish me to understand 
that you were mistaken? That we were both mistaken? What is 
your fate? The torments of hell? The blessedness of heaven? At 
least speak, if but a single word!” 


But not a single sound escaped my rival—sadly, with quiet sub- 
mission, he continued as before to nod his head. 

I laughed—and he vanished. 
February, 1878, 
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Tiz Breacar. 


I was walking along the street. A beggar, a feeble old man, 
stopped me. 

Inflamed and running eyes, bluish lips, tattered rags, loathsome 
sores—ah! how shrewdly hal poverty mauled this unhappy creature ! 

He stretched out to me his swollen, reddened, dirty hand. He 
groaned, and then begged pi.ifully for help. 

I rummaged every pocket. But I found neither purse nor watch, 
not even a handkerchief. I |iad nothing about me. 

But the beggar was still standing there waiting, and his out- 
stretched hand slightly shook and trembled. 

Embarrassed and troubled, I caught in mine and clasped his 
soiled and trembling hand . . . . ‘Be not angry with me, brother; I 
have nothing about me.” 

The beggar turned his inflamed eyes on mine, his bluish lips began 
to smile, and he pressed my chilled fingers. 

“It is well, brother,” he murmured, ‘for that also I thank you 
—for that also is an alms, brother!” 

I felt that I also had received from my brother an alms. 

February, 1878. 


‘TIsTEN TO THE JUDGMENT OF Foots.”—Puschkin. 


‘‘ Listen to the judgment of fools’””.... Thou hast always spoken 
truth, thou, our great native poet; and in this also thou art right. 

‘The judgment of fools and the laughter of the crowd ””—who 
has not made the acquaintance of both the one and the other ? 

This we can bear, and must bear: and he who feels strong enough 
to do so may also despise it. 

But there are blows which bite more keenly, which pierce the very 
heart. A man has done everything that lies in his power for all: he 
has striven sincerely, has worked with self-devotion . . . . Then noble 
hearts turn away from him with aversion; noble faces crimson with 
indignation when his name is mentioned. ‘‘Away with you! Take 
yourself off!”’ ery young and noble voices. ‘‘ We need neither you nor 
your exertions; you dishonor our house, you neither know nor 
understand us; you are our foe.” 

What shall the rejected one do? Let him continue to work; let 
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him make no effort to justify himself; in truth, he did not look for a 
just judgment. 

Once the peasants cursed the traveller who brought them potatoes, 
the daily food of the poor, in lieu of bread. They struck from his 
hand the precious gift he offered them, flung it in the mire and 
trampled on it with their feet. 

Now they live thereon—and they do not know the name of their 
benefactor. 

Be it so! What matters his name to them? In his namelessness 
he still guards them from death by starvation. 

Let us only see to it, that what we offer is in truth nourishing food. 

Bitter, verily, is unjust blame in the mouths of those we love. But 
this also may be endured. 

‘‘ Strike, but hear me!” said the Athenian warrior to the Spartan. 

‘* Strike, but be healthy and satisfied!’ must be our cry. 

February, 1878. 


A ConrentTED May. 


A young man is hurrying gaily through the streets of the metro- 
polis. His movements are quick and cheerful; his eyes shine, his 
lips smile, and a pleasant flush is on his excited face. He is all con- 
tentment and joy. 

What has happened to him? Has he inherited a legacy? Has 
he received a place in the public service? Is some pleasant rendez-vous 
in prospect? Or is it perhaps only that he has breakfasted well, and 
the feeling of health, of conscious strength, invigorates every limb? 
Or has thy beautiful eight-rayed cross been hung round his ueck, O 
Polish king Stanislaus? 

No. He has invented a slander on one of his acquaintances, and 
has zealously spread it abroad; and now he has heard it—this same 
slander—from the mouth of another acquaintance, and has himself 
believed it. 

O how satisfied, how content, at this moment is this amiable and 
promising young man ! 

February, 1878. 


——_—__ 


A Rute or Lire. 


‘Tf you want to thoroughly anger and wound your enemy,” said 
to me once a crafty old fox, ‘‘then charge him with the same fault or 
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the same vice, from which you suffer yourself. Pretend to be irritated 
and blame him. 

‘‘For in the first place this makes other people think that you 
have not that vice yourself. 

‘* In the second place, your indignation can be sincere, and your 
own conscience can profit by your reproaches. 

‘‘ For instance, if you are a renegade, you should always charge 
your opponent with being a man without convictions. 

‘“‘If you yourself have the soul of a flunkey, then say to him con- 
temptuously that he is a flunkey ... . a flunkey of civilisation, of 
culture, or of Socialism.” 

‘‘One might finally charge him with being a flunkey of anti- 
flunkeyism,”’ I remarked. 

‘You may, indeed, even venture on that,’”’ responded my old fox. 

February, 1878. 


Tne Enp or Tue Wort. 
(A Dream.) 


I dreamed that I found myself in a lonely peasant’s house in some 
corner of Russia. 

The three-windowed room is large and low; the walls are 
whitewashed, and there is no furniture. Before the house stretches 
away into the distance a bare, slightly-sloping plain. Like a vast 
sheet hangs over it the monotoned grey sky. 

I am not alone. About ten men are in the room, all ordinary, 
simply-clad people. Silently, with stealthy tread, they walk up and 
down. They shun each other, but their anxious eyes are continually 
meeting. 

No one knows how he got into this house, nor who are his com- 
panions. Disquiet and timidity are on every face. One after the 
other they go to the window and look searchingly out, as though they 
expected something from outside. 

Then again they walk restlessly up and down. There is a lad 
among them, and from time to time he whimpers in a monotonous 
thin voice, ‘‘ Father, I am afraid”. This whimpering moves in me 
a kind of timidity, and I begin also to be frightened. Of whom? 
Of what? I do not know. But this only I feel, that some great, 
great misfortune is coming nearer and nearer. The lad does not 
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cease his whimpering. Oh, if one could only get away! How dark 
and sultry—I suffocate! But no escape is possible. 

The sky is like a winding sheet. Not the lightest breeze is 
stirring. Is the very air dead ? 

Suddenly the boy runs to the window and cries in a piteous voice: 
‘¢ See, oh see !—the earth has sunk down!” 

“What? Sunk down?” 

In truth, while beforehand there was a plain before the house, 
the house now stands on the summit of a great mountain! The horizon 
has fallen, has sunk down, and close before the house yawns a steep, 
rent, black, abyss. 

We all press to the window. Our hearts grow rigid with terror. 
‘‘There, there,” falters my neighbor. 

And look!—round the whole wide circle of the horizon something 
begins to move ; little rounded hills rise and sink in the distance. 

“The sea!” The same thought flashes into all our minds. “It 
will swallow us all atonce..... But how can it grow and mount 
until it reaches this steep height ? ” 

And yet it mounts, mounts with giant steps. Now there are no 
longer single hills which surge up and down in the distance..... 
It is a single, terrible, unbroken flood, which breaks in from every 
point of the horizon. 

It comes rushing, rushing upon us. On the wings of an icy 
tempest it comes rushing, dense as the darkness of hell. Everything 
around is trembling—but there, in that whirling shapeless mass, it 
roars and thunders and shrieks, a thousand-tongued brazen yell. 

Ha, what a roaring and howling! The earth itself groans and 
moans with terror. 

Its end has come! The end of all things. 

Once more sounds the whimper of the lad. I strive to cling to my 
companions—but we are all suffocated, buried, swallowed up, whirled 
away, in that pitch-black, icy, thundering flood. 

Darkness . . . . eternal darkness ! 

I could scarcely draw my breath when I awoke. 

March, 1878. 





Mascna. 
When I lived in Petersburg—many years have passed since 
then—I was in the habit whenever I hired a hackney-coachman of 
holding a conversation with him. 
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I was specially fond of talking with the night-drivers, poor 
peasants out of the district round Petersburg, who come into the 
town with their yellow-painted little sledges and miserable little 
horses in hope of a modest gain. 

I was once driving with such a coachman. He was a young 
fellow of twenty, tall, of strong and stately presence. He was blue- 
eyed and red-cheeked, and bushy curls of blond hair escaped from 
the patched cap drawn down over his eyes. And how did he get that 
tattered smock frock over his broad shoulders ? 

But the handsome beardless face of the driver seemed to me 
gloomy and sad. 

I entered into conversation with him, and his voice also betrayed 
sorrow. 

‘‘What is the matter with you?’ I asked. ‘‘ Why are you so 
cast down? Is some sorrow pressing upon you?” 

The peasant did not answer at once. 

‘Yes, sir, yes,” he replied at length. ‘And the worst sorrow 
in the world. My wife is dead.” 

* And you loved her very much—your wife ? ” 

The peasant did not turn towards me; he only bent his head 
slightly. 

“Yes, sir, I loved her. Eight months have passed since... . 
but I cannot forget her. It is ever gnawing at my heart..... 
And why should she have died? She was so young, so healthy. 
.... But ina single day the cholera took her away.” 

‘** And she was good ?” 

“Ah, sir!” said the poor fellow with a heavy sigh, ‘ how 
lovingly we lived together, and yet she died without me! When I 
learned here that she was actually buried, I rushed home to my 
native village. Midnight was past when I arrived. I went into the 
cottage, stood in the middle of the room, and called softly, ‘ Mascha, 
Mascha!’ Only the cricket chirped. .... Then I began to weep, 
and I threw myself down and beat the floor with my hands. ... . 
O insatiable grave! Thou hast swallowed her..... Swallow me 
as well! Ah, Mascha!”’ 


‘‘Mascha!” he added suddenly and softly. And without loosing 
the reins he wiped the tears from his eyes with his glove, shook them 
off, shrugged his shoulders—and did not say another word. 


When I got off the sledge, I gave him a smail pourboire. THe 
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made mea deep bow, took his cap off with both hands, and then 
drove slowly away over the smooth snow of the deserted street, over 
which hung the grey mist of the January frost. 

April, 1878. 


A BurockHeap. 

Once upon a time there was a blockhead. 

He lived happily and contentedly for a long time, until at last a 
rumor came to his ears that he was generally looked upon as a 
brainless fool. 

Then the blockhead grew sad, and in his sorrow he began to 
consider what would be the best way to put an end to this rumor. 

Suddenly a happy thought darted into his empty head, and he 
did not delay putting it into execution. 

He went out into the street and met an acquaintance, who spoke 
in approving terms of a well-known painter. 

‘But really,’ said the blockhead, ‘this painter has been out 
of the running this long time. Didn’t you know that? .... Well, 
I should have never have expected it of you. 
hand in your culture!” 


You are quite behind- 


His acquaintance was startled, and at once agreed with the 
blockhead. 

‘‘T have been reading such an admirable book to-day,” said 
another acquaintance to the blockhead. 

‘“You really ought to be ashamed of yourself,” he answered. 
That book is not worth a farthing—it is mere waste-paper. You 
didn’t know that? You are quite behindhand in your culture!” 

This acquaintance also was startled, and agreed with the block- 
head. 

‘‘What a fine fellow my friend N. N. is!” said a third acquaint- 
ance to the blockhead. ‘‘ He is really a man of the noblest type.” 

‘Now, really!” cried the blockhead. ‘N. N. is well known to 
be a rascal, who has robbed all his relations. 


You are certainly very 
much behindhand in your culture!” 


And this acquaintance too was startled, agreed with the block- 
head and turned his back on his friend N. N. And for everybody 
and everything praised before the blockhead, he had always the same 
reply. 
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Occasionally he would add in a tone of contempt: ‘“‘And you 
actually still believe in authorities!” 

‘‘A malicious spiteful man!” said all the acquaintances of the 
blockhead. ‘ But what a head!” 

** And what readiness of speech!’ someone would add. “ Really, 
he has talent!” 

And at last it came to pass that the editor of a newspaper handed 
over to our blockhead the critical part of his journal. 

Then the blockhead began to criticise everything and everyone, 
just in the old manner, in the same words. 

And now he who attacked all authorities is himself an authority, 
and the younger folk honor and fear him. 

And what else can the younger folk do? Honor him—h’m, it is 
the right thing to do openly, that is all. But suppose anyone should 
not show him respect, then at once it is said that he is behindhand 
in culture. 

So well is it with a blockhead among cowards! 

April, 1878. 


Tue LaborER AND THE Man witn WuitEe Hanps. 


A Conversation. 


LazorEr: What brings you here among us? What do you 
want? You do not belong tous..... Come, be off! 

Tne Man with tHE Wuire Hanps: I belong to you, my brothers. 

LaxzorEr: That is a good joke! What are you thinking about? 
Just look at my hands. Don’t you see how dirty they are? They 
smell of cattle and manure. But your hands are beautifully white, 
and what do they smell of ? 

Tue May witn THE Wuire Hanns (holding out his hands): Try. 

Lazorer (smelling his hands): What’s this? They seem to 
smell of iron. 

Tue Man with THE Wuire Hanns: You are right, of iron. 
They were in chains for full six years. 

Lazorer: Why? 

Tue Man wirn tHE Wuite Hanns: Because I planned for your 
good, because I wished to free you, you, poor and ignorant men; 
because I stood up against your oppressors and revolted. For that 
I was put in chains. 
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LazorerR: Imprisoned? But who asked you to revolt ? 


(Two years after.) 

First Lasorer: Look here, Peter! Do you remember a white 
handed idler who talked to you two years ago ? 

Seconp Lazorer: I remember. What’s to do about him ? 

First Lazorer: He was hanged to-day, don’t you know? His 
goose is cooked. 

Seconp Lazorer: Did he revolt again unsuccessfully ? 

First Lasorer: Yes, he revolted. 

Seconp Lazorer: H’m.... tell you what, brother Dmitry. 
Let’s get a bit of the rope with which he was hanged. They say 
it brings good luck to a house. 

First Lasorer: Yow’re right. We'll try and get a piece, brother 
Peter. 

April, 1878. 
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An American inventor has recently devised a simple mechanism for 
the self-winding of clocks. A Leclanché cell works a small electro- 
motor, which in turn winds up the spring, an ordinary watch-spring 
being used to drive the clock. ‘This, being small, requires to be 
wound up every hour, contact being made for that purpose by an arm 
carried by one of the wheels. The Leclanché cell will serve for some 
three or four years, and when exhausted can, of course, be easily 
replaced. 





Ir has long been understood that Edison was maturing a scheme 
for the direct conversion of heat into electricity, in order to avoid the 
waste of energy incidental to the use of a steam-engine. It is 
announced that he has just completed a machine for this purpose, a 
pyro-dynamometer, as it is called, but that it is as yet very cumbrous. 
‘he principle upon which it is based is the well-known one that the 
magnetism of a magnetised body varies with the temperature. Edison 
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makes use of these variations to induce currents in coils of wire round 
magnets which are alternately heated and cooled, just as in an 
ordinary dynamo alternate magnetisations and demagnetisations will 
induce a current. 





Atvan Criarke, the great American optician and the maker of 
so many large object-glasses, is dead. His last and greatest work 
was the 36-inch object-glass constructed for the Lick Observatory in 
California. 





Tue elaborate preparations made in Europe for the observation of 
the recent solar eclipse were rendered useless by the state of the 
weather. Only at one or two places was even a glimpse of the sun 
caught during the eclipse. Observations on animals at Berlin, how- 
ever, showed that when the darkness came on they were very alarmed, 
though some birds merely went to sleep, as if it were night. 





From recent determinations made with the new heliometer at Yale 
College on the displacement of the Pleiades during the last 45 years, 
the solar system having in that time travelled some 21,000,000,000 
miles through space, it is calculated that the distance of Alcyone, the 
brightest of the group, is about 954,000,000,000,000 miles, or a light- 
journey of 163 years. 





A sIGNAt instance of the value of meteorological forecasts comes 
from the Bay of Bengal. Recently a terribly destructive cyclone, 
during which the barometer indicated the remarkably low pressure of 
27 inches, burst upon the Bengal coast, and completely destroyed and 
effaced one coastguard station. The director of the Meteorological 
Department at Calcutta was aware of the existence of this storm four 
days before it broke over the land, and was able to give twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the exact place on the coast where it would cross the 
land. Danger-signals were hoisted to prevent vessels from leaving 
the river, and in obedience to them several ships remained ; but one, 
unfortunately, disregarded them, and was lost with 900 people on 
board, all of whom were drowned. ‘Two of the steamers which post- 
poned their sailing because of the signals were bound for the same 
place as the one which foundered, and had each about the same 
number of passengers on board, so that a large number of lives were 
almost certainly saved by the direct influence of meteorological science. 
Those who are accustomed to jest at weather forecasts should re- 
member this striking illustration of their value. 





Tue ravages of the Phylloxera in France this year seem to have 
been very much less than usual, and there is every prospect of a good 
vintage. This scourge of the vine-grower is an insect belonging to 
the group of Aphides, which lives upon the roots of the vine, pre- 
venting it from bearing fruit, and often killing the plant outright. 
They multiply with enormous rapidity, for although the sexes are 
distinct, many generations can be produced from one female without 
the presence of the male insect. The vine-destroying Phylloxera 
appears to have come from America about twenty years ago, and 
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threatened at one time to put an end to the vine-growing industry of 
France. Now, however, the virulence of its attack seems to be con- 
siderably mitigated, and it is hoped that it is only a temporary scourge. 





A curious orchid (Pleurothallis ornatus), which has never been 
known to flower before in captivity, has just flowered at Kew Gardens. 
Its sepals are fringed with relatively large white hairs, which are 
very light, and are attached to a small base, so that the slightest 
breath of air causes them to move. Insects, as a rule very curious 
and novelty-loving beings, are attracted by these white hairs, and, 
alighting on the labellum, their weight causes it to sway up and 
down like a spring-board, and so to rub their heads and bodies 
against the pollen. In this way cross-fertilisation is assured. One 
may really say of the orchids that they are the most intelligent of 
plants. 





‘THE exception proves the rule,” people are fond of saying when 
facts do not fit in with their theories, unaware that the significance of 
the phrase is not so much that the existence of an exception proves 
that there isarule, but rather that the exception can be brought 
under the rule, and thus ceases to be an exception. A striking illus- 
tration of this occurs with regard to the law of natural selection in the 
case of bees. It is well known that the sting of an ordinary working 
bee is so barbed that when it is used the bee is unable to withdraw it 
from the wound, and the insect loses its life, the intestines being torn 
out with the sting. Here is a fact which apparently entirely contra- 
dicts the law of natural selection, for it would seem as if the posses- 
sion of a weapon which destroys the life of its owner when it is used 
would speedily cause the race possessing it to become extinct. If we 
look a little further, however, we find that the working bees do not 
reproduce their kind, and that the bees who perform this function, 
the queens, possess a sting which is not barbed. The sterile workers 
are not affected by the law of natural selection, since this depends 
upon reproduction and heredity; but the fertile queen bee can be and 
is affected by it. The apparent exception, therefore, not only proves 
to be no exception, but adds additional confirmation to the law. In 
passing, too, one may note how entirely this instance conflicts with 
the theory of design, whereas the theory of Evolution explains it at 
once. 





Preacutnc at Manchester on Evolution during the recent meeting 
of the British Association, the Bishop of Bedford “protested against 
the contemptuous rejection of theories which we might some day 
accept as being as little inconsistent with the Bible as theories of the 
earth’s motion round the sun or the long duration of geological periods 
of time, which were now accepted as true’”’. The process of hedging 
goes on apace amongst the clergy. 





Tue Duke of Argyll has never been remarkable for lucidity in his 
thought or logic in his arguments; but in his latest production, in the 
Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘A Great Lesson”, he excels himself. 
The great lesson, insinuated rather than expressed, is that because 
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the “Challenger” expedition shows Darwin’s conjectures on the 
origin of coral islands to be ill-founded, therefore his theory of Evo- 
lution may be wrong. One might as well argue that because Newton 
was mistaken in his theory of light, his theory of gravitation was 
wrong also. The aristocratic and pseudo-scientific defender of ortho- 
doxy certainly cannot be complimented on the keenness of his weapons. 


A Woman’s Antnropotocicat Soctery has been started at Wash- 
ington, which has decided to collect information respecting the 
development of children, a task which women are naturally better 
able to perform than men. Women seem to be taking an increased 
interest in anthropology, the last-born of the sciences. 


Recent researches tend to show that the original speakers of the 
Aryan tongue, from whom the Indo-European races have descended, 
were a people of the Stone Age, living in a cold climate and in a state 
of civilisation little superior to that of the Fuegians before their contact 
with European missionaries. They appear also to have been a light- 
haired, blue-eyed, fair-skinned, long-headed people, of a type still 
represented in its greatest purity in Scandinavia. 


W. H. Ut ey. 











‘THERE is an incessant influx of novelty in the world,” says Thoreau 
in his Walden, ‘and yet we tolerate incredible dulness.” Without 
going the absurd and illogical length of stigmatising as ‘ ‘ncredibly 
dull” the representation of “‘‘The Winter’s Tale” now being nightly 
played at the Lyceum Theatre, one yet feels that the element of mere 
dulness as well as the lack of spontaneity which pervades the per- 
formance tends to more than neutralise any effect made by the few 
touches of originality displayed—once by Miss Mary Anderson at the 
news of Mamilius’s death—and but once or twice by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. 

Doubtless much confusion and ambiguity prevail in the play, 
especially in the matter of period and costume, due to those strokes 
of geographical and chronological anachronism which preposterously 
provide Bohemia with a rocky coast and make the oracle of Apollo 
and Julio Romano contemporary; yet one would like to find—not- 
withstanding all this distraction—an adequate reason or excuse for 
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Polixenes being arrayed in habilaments more suitable surely to an 
aspiring circus performer than as a setting to that divinity which 
is supposed to “‘ hedge about a king”. Nor is the dress of Hermione 
altogether becoming to the actress or satisfying to the esthetic sense. 
That of Leontes is more artistic, but of the remainder little is left 
to be said. 

The ‘‘Winter’s Tale’? unquestionably reads much better than it 
plays. Any critical analysis of its construction reveals at once an 
utter absence of motive on merely common-sense grounds for the 
action of the individuals concerned. For example, in what civilised 
or uncivilised community would it be possible for a queen—and such 
a queen—to pass for dead with so little attempt at verifying the 
event? Again, if Leontes could so swiftly change from faith in 
Hermione to a frenzied, morbid passion of wicked jealousy that 
needed no proof, that would take no disproof—he needing no goad 
but his own weak heart and coarse imaginings to cause him to 
repudiate her whom he had once professed to love, and to do this 
entirely from fear on his own account—how explain the extraordinary 
phzenomenon of his sixteen years’ constancy? Would the Delphic 
utterance and Paulina’s stern influence prevail to this extent in 
regenerating an essentially weak and bad nature such as was the 
king’s? And the queen’s return to her husband after his regeneration 
and her long supposed death! Here the theory of forgiveness 
supplies the gap, and the magnanimity of Hermione overshadows the 
weakness of Leontes like a beneficent cloud, her nobility enwrapping 
while it shames him. What had she not been with a nobler mate! 


As Hermione, Mary Anderson bears herself picturesquely, yet she 
fails in her characterisation of the charming as well as beautiful wife. 
Her acting seems conscientious, and is careful and studied, but lack- 
ing in spontaneity and subtlety of intellectual play. There is none 
of that vivacity of manner and delicate poise of gesture which should 
accompany her graceful persuasion to Polixenes to remain Sicilia’s 
guest, and her voice is not merely without a hint of sympathetic 
timbre in the later parts where she indignantly repudiates her 
husband’s unfounded accusations, but is wanting in flexibility and 
winsomeness in her playful sally with Polixenes in the verses : 


*“You put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say ‘Sir, no going!’ ” 

Again, in the trial scene, her speech and gestures lack impressive 
dignity and force, and her passionate cry, ‘‘’Tis rigor and not law’’, 
o’erleapt itself in mere sound without color of pathos or ring of pain. 
The girlish sweetness and glee of the young Perdita, on the other 
hand, jumps more with her humor; and she showed vivacity and 
naturalness in the rustic dance, which, by the way, is one of the most 
delightful features in the play; but here an opportunity for fine acting 
was deliberately cast aside in the dialogue between Perdita and the 
disguised Polixenes, by the prudish and inartistic elision of the gilly- 
vor passage. <A vulgarism such as this speaks for the method of 
interpretation of the play. 


Mr. Forbes Robertson as the suspicious Leontes puts on, to one’s 
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surprise, a stern and gloomy front at the outset, and before the 
‘tongue-tied queen” tries her coercive power on the departing 
Polixen’s. This prelude of moroseness is a loss of opportunity, 
flattening out the scene in lieu of effecting a finer and more subtle 
gradation by transition from suave tranquillity to thorny doubt and 
ignoble jealousy. His ‘‘ Art thou my boy?” to the child Mamilius 
came better ; and his acting grew less mechanical and more impassioned 
as the scene unfolded. In the second act, wherein he repudiates the 
Queen as an adulteress, he is perhaps strongest ; and one bit of good 
acting on original ground is achieved by him in the third scene of the 
same act. Here the king has been unable to sleep for morbid self- 
tormentings, and as the morning gains apace he wearily and unthink- 
ingly folds about him Hermione’s long outer wrap. Suddenly it 
bursts upon him that he is so swathed, and he shudderingly flings 
the hated garment from him, and falls upon his knees in a jealous 
paroxysm of morbid pain. 

As regards the general action of the play, the crowd in the trial 
scene is well and naturally managed, except that its exuberance 
would hardly be tolerated in an ordinary court of law, especially one 
in which royalty played so prominent a part. Perhaps altogether 
the most satisfactory thing in the play, as before remarked, is the 
rustic dance, in which Mopsa and Dorcas (Miss Teffie Tilbury and 
Miss Ayrton) with their swain, the Clown, foot it right merrily, 
naturally, and with grace and spontaneity; qualities which are not 
always forthcoming in the ballet of a more ambitious nature. Mr. 
Charles Collette is an amusing and clever Autolycus, and Miss Sophia 
Eyre a better Paulina, all in all, than might be expected from the rest 
of the cast; only, exception must be taken to her very free handling 
of the babe Perdita, which even Camillo bears with greater semblance 
of humanity, and not as if she were an “ unconsidered trifle” of 
weekly washing. 

With the restoration of Hermione to the outer world in the statue 
scene the play ends. Here Miss Anderson poses well as the marble 
queen, and descends with cold and studied grace at Paulina’s behest 
from her trying altitude, to hang speechless upon her husband’s neck, 
and in turn bless her new-found Perdita. Much might be made 
of this scene with augmentation of dramatic treatment, and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson puts forth a decided measure of passionate force as 
the repentant king; but it is in the studied and unimaginative inter- 

retation of Miss Anderson’s Hermione that the want is most keenly 
felt of that sympathetic and dramatic insight essential to all rightful 
interpretation of the character of the single-hearted Hermione. Never 
once throughout the play does Miss Anderson succeed in merging her 
individuality in that of the Queen; in other words, she never gets 
inside her part or loses self-consciousness. Mary Reep. 
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A controversy of considerable importance to contemporary 
English Socialism is being carried on in the columns of 7Zo-Day:' 
“Ought Socialism to be Political or Non-Political? are Anarchists 
friends or foes?” Hubert Bland, with characteristic energy, has 
thrown himself on the political side, and is working hard to turn 
English Socialism into the path of political work. In the September 
number the Rev. 8S. D. Headlam has ‘‘A Plea for Peace’’, and is 
answered by G. Bernard Shaw with ‘“‘A Word for War’”’, which 
contains much sound sense as well as brilliancy. 

Among the manifold Socialist pamphlets issued from the press 
during the last few weeks the following deserve notice. H. H. 
Champion prints the first of his course of four lectures lately delivered 
in St. James’s Hall ;* it should be very widely read, and might be 
used by Socialists to touch the consciences of the thoughtless. R. 
Isham’s tract on the land* is hysterical in style, but contains some 
useful figures. Karl Pearson writes in scholarly fashion on ‘“ The 
Moral Basis of Socialism”’,’ and those who believe that the adoption 
of Socialism will lead to a dangerously rapid increase of population 
will do well to read Mr. Pearson’s carefully weighed words. Under 
Socialism alone, he declares, shall we ‘find a satisfactory solution”. 
‘‘ The Socialistic seems the only form of community which can morally 
demand, and, if necessary, legally enforce, restraint of some kind 
upon its members.’”’ From America comes an address on ‘ Com- 
munism and Socialism”, by Karl Heinzen;* he attacks Communism 
with great bitterness, but pleads in favor of Socialism; the following 
is his view of the distinction between the two: 

‘* Both have the common object of abolishing misery and of bridging the 
chasm between affluence and poverty ; but the principles on which they rest, 
and the means they propose are diametrically opposed to each other. Com- 
munism would deprive everyone of personal property, because it regards 
personal property as the source of all evils; Socialism would supply each 
one with personal property, because it looks upon such property as the 
condition of all prosperity. Communism makes the community the object, 
and sacrifices free individual existence to it; for Socialism, free individual 
existence is the object, and the community the means. Communism by 
suppressing individual endeavor, paralyses the principal lever and motive 
of development; Socialism would let development proceed from the orderly 
emulation of individual powers. Communism combats ‘‘free competition’’, 
because it would put an end to the aim of this competition, the acquisition 
of property ; Socialism would remove the obstacles of free competition, this 
chief incentive of all progress, by bringing it within the reach of all by help 

1 W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2“ Wrongs that Require Remedies,’ by H. H. Champion, 1d.; ‘Our 
Inheritance,”’ by R. Isham, 1d. Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

3H. Lieber, Indianopolis, Indiana, U.S.A.; 25 cents. * New York Lador 
News Company, 172, First Avenue, New York; 10 cents. 
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for the weak and limitation for the strong. Communism would in anti- 
democratic spirit control the entire social machinery by a superior authority ; 
Socialism would, in accordance with democratic principles let social life 
develop itself from below upward. The recognition of these differences is 
enough to exclude the blending of these two terms, to enable us to draw a 
fixed party line, and to show the unreasonableness of the assertion made by 
the Communists, that ‘Communism is the consequence of Socialism’, and 
that consequently the latter serves as introduction to the former.” 


Laurence Gronlund, the author of the ‘‘Co-operative Commonwealth” 
—who is taking very active part in the controversy now going on 
in the United States between the Henry George party and the Socialists 
—has just issued an answer to Henry George, entitled ‘Socialism v. 
Tax-Reform”’,‘ in which he shows how unfairly the Socialists have 
been treated by the wirepullers of the George party, and exposes the 
weakness of argument in the attacks made on Socialism by Henry 
George. 

The most important of the political pamphlets issued during the 
month is one by Charles Bradlaugh on the Channel Tunnel.’ Mr. 
Bradlaugh examines and refutes the various arguments , ut forward 
against the construction of the Tunnel, and urges the democracy to 
support the attempt to carry it out because it would make for peace. 
No less wisely than eloquently he says: 

“‘The great plague of Europe just now, and one that has been increasing 
in its virulence and oppressiveness for the last quarter of a century, is the 
huge waste of men and material in every European country in preparing 
for armed offence and defence. If the figures compiled by Mr. Lewis 
Appleton are correct, then during the year ending 3lst December, 1586, 
Europe had under arms, not including reserves, no less than 4,123,675 men, 
and the European forces available for war, including reserves, were 
16,697,484. In 1886 Europe spent on army and navy no less than 
£187,474,522. Unless there be disarmament, there must be fierce war or 
terrible revolution. The burden of increasing taxation is too continuously 
heavy for long peaceful bearing. The rulers find pride and pomp in the 
controlling and array of huge masses of armed men. It is the peoples who 
pay and suffer. 

“Commerce is an eloquent peace preacher; the frequent and more 
complete intermingling of unarmed peoples begets distaste for war; national 
prejudices die away under frequent contact; explanations are easier as 
peoples know one another better. I am in favor of this Channel tunnel 
because it will give to us in this island easier means of seeing our European 
brethren in their own cities. It will afford to the folk of France the oppor- 


tunity of knowing for themselves that the English workmen do not desire 
quarrel or war.” 


Among Freethought publications we note the issue of a second 
edition of ‘‘ Crimes of Christianity”, a most valuable and useful work 
for the controversialist.° ‘‘S. 8.” has a pamphlet on ‘ Unscientific 
Religion ”’,’ in which is exposed the unscientitic fashion in which the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson defends religion with great parade of scientific 
knowledge. The ‘‘ Mystery of the Ages’ remains mysterious after 
perusing the preface of a work thus entitled. The work is presumably 
to follow ; meanwhile a preface and table of contents, in a pink cover, 
must content the enquiring soul. 


1 Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 2d. 

2 By G. W. Foote and J. M. Wheeler, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. * Free- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C.; 4d. 4 By Marie, Countess 
of Caithness, Duchesse de Pomar. C,. L. H. Wallace, Oxford Mansion, W. 











“© For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
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‘i. when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
- 
Mie Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 
\ and fruitless.” 
: ‘¢ TRUTIE SHALL MAKE US FREE 
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Tue Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 
It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 
1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 
_2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions, 
3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 


4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 


7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 


The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities, 
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The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those- 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves. 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and. 
third Fridays of every month. 





The bi-monthly meetings of the Fabian Society recommenced in Sep— 
tember, and on September 16th, F. Podmore in the chair, Hubert Bland 
read a paper on ‘‘The Need for a New Departure”. He advocated the 
formation of a committee of representative men and women who should, 
issue a manifesto in favor of concerted political action among Socialists. In. 
the discussion that followed G. Wallas, A. Varley, — Tarn, W. H. Utley, 
A. K. Donald, J. Burns, A. Besant, R. Banner, 8. Webb, and others took 
part, and the general view seemed to be in favor of calling a conference of 
Socialists who agreed in a political policy, and of the Fabian Society taking 
the initiative in calling it. The following meetings are arranged for: 
October 7th (public), Eleusis Club, 180, King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W., Annie 
Besant, ‘‘ Why we work for Socialism”; October 21st (ordinary), Willis’ 
Rooms, William Saunders, ‘‘Ground Rents”; November 4th (public), 
Hampstead, Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, George Bernard Shaw, ‘‘ Some 
Illusions of Individualism”; November 25th (ordinary), Willis’ Rooms, 
H. H. Champion, ‘‘ How to make Converts”; December 2nd (public), 
Hatcham Liberal Club, Portland House, New Cross Road, S.E., Sidney 
Webb, ‘‘ Socialism and Co-operation”; December 16th (ordinary), Willis’ 
Rooms, Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., ‘‘ The Limits of Legislative Duty’. 





In the Charing Cross Parliament the Budget Resolutions were passed by 
a considerable majority. The Franchise Bill made some progress in Com- 
mittee, and the Irish question and the question of Capital Punishment were 
discussed. The Land Bill stands for September 23rd, so is too late for this 
month’s Corner. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Trades Union Congress has been held at Swansea, and as usual has 
been a very unsatisfactory affair. Mr. Broadhurst inveighed against 
legislation in connexion with the hours of labor and glorified ‘ self- help”’, as 
if men do not help themselves when they decide what they want and send a 
member to Parliament to carry out their wishes. Trades Union officers and 
Parliamentary representatives are equally tools of ‘ self-help”, and 
praising the one and decrying the other is like being willing to travel by 
goods train but rejecting the express. The Congress after a iong discussion 
on the length of the working day, decided to call for a general expression 
of opinion on the subject. The Congress voted for land nationalization. It 
also resolved to form a Labor Electoral Association, independently of the 
Parliamentary Committee now existing. If this Association comes into 
existence it is earnestly to be hoped that it will prove to be a more energetic 
and Radical body than the Parliamentary Committee. The Congress de- 
clined to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Bradlaugh for his work on the Truck 
Act and on behalf of the workers, again proving that it was wholly 
in the hands of the wirepullers who pose as ‘‘representatives of labor”. 
These men, who merely exploit the workers for their own profit, have 
always been bitterly hostile to him, and they now hate him more than ever, 
because he has done more for the poor in his brief Parliamentary life than 
they have done in long years. A correspondent writes me : ‘‘ If the workers 
do not clear out these wire-pullers, we are afraid they will prove a great 
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hindrance to progress. As an instance of the fashion in which they help 
their constituents to remain in their present pitiable condition, it may be 
mentioned that the official programme for the last Congress—which included 
the question, ‘That the State be asked to pass an Eight Hours’ Bill’— 
was issued to the officers of the various societies about six weeks before the 
time appointed for its sitting, so that any delegate who might have any 
misgivings as to how he should vote on any of the questions submitted had 
ample time to ask for and receive instructions from the members, or at 
least the executive committee, of his particular trade. But from what 
transpired here, as well as at the International Congress held in Paris last 
year, it would appear that the delegates do not want to be instructed or 
even made aware of the desires of their constituents, until they find things 
are not going in the official direction, when some second fiddler is put up 
(as was the case at the Paris Congress) to say, ‘We have not been instructed 
by our constituents, and consequently cannot vote’, or else to move an 
amendment for a plebiscite of the members to be taken—thus putting off 
for a twelvemonth a matter which should have been decided at once, simply 
because it was objectionable to the so-called leaders, whose only argument 
seemed to be that it would be unwise to get your grievance remedied by 
Parliament, for then there would be no necessity for the existence of your 
trade organisations.” 

The North of England Socialist Federation is flourishing, and during 
the last month the Rev. 8. D. Headlam (Fabian Society) has delivered a 
very successful course of lectures under its auspices, in the mining villages 
of Northumberland. <A. K. Donald (Socialist League) is doing active 
propagandist work in the Birmingham district, and there is some idea 
of forming a Midland Socialist Federation. 

In Scotland the Socialist movement is making way, the Scottish Land 
and Labor League having affiliated with the Socialist League and issued a 
Socialist manifesto. It has adopted a political programme, and has 
appointed J. L. Mahon Organising Secretary. Branches of the League 
have been formed at Cowdenheath, Dysart, Dundee, Lochee, Carnoustie, 
and Arbroath. 

Another strike in the nail trade. The South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire men are out, to the number of 15,000, pleading merely for 
a wage that will enable them to exist, however poorly. The condition of 
these workers is a disgrace to England. At Elswick Colliery, Northumber- 
land, another reduction has come, this time of 6} per cent.; the men have 
struck. One little victory has to be noted; the strike among the harbor 
laborers in Glasgow has ended by their obtaining the 7d. per hour for 
which they asked. The cotton trade is in a very disturbed condition ; many 
workers are on strike at Preston, Barnoldswick, Higham, Walsden, Burnley, 
Blackburn, Hippings Vale, and elsewhere. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tobacco has a virilising effect on the female mind, There was a strike 
at the tobacco factory at Presburg, aud the 300 women and girls employed 
drove out the police and fortified the building. 

The Gleichheit still enjoys a very interrupted existence. The police seize 
the paper, and the indefatigable editor re-issues it. Which will win? So 
anxious is the paternal government to prevent the minds of its subjects 
from being disturbed that in addition to seizing home-grown Socialism, 
they have forbidden the entry into Austria of the Londoner Arbeiter Zeitung, 
published by the Communist Club in Tottenham Street. 


BELGIUM. 


Public safety is so shaky a thing in Belgium that the Committee charged 
to prop it up ordered the expulsion from the country of Mr. Headingley, 
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the English delegate present at the Socialist Congress at Mons, Poor 
Belgium ! 
FRANCE, 

The Revolutionary Socialists have just been holding their eighth congress, 
The delegates declared that :—‘‘ The working men’s party will not deviate 
from its policy, and until the tinal triumph of economical and political 
equality will conduct without compromise or weakness the class contest 
against ull sections of the bourgeoisie. While awaiting the end of capitalism, 
it will urge the demand for the suppression of town dues, which shall be 
replaced by a tax better calculated to protect workmen from the action of 
capitalists. It will not relax its efforts to secure the Socialistic and 
scientific organisation of labor in the commune, the department and the 
State ; and at the same time it will demand the immediate reduction of the 
working day to eight hours. It claims that the communes shall place at 
the disposal of workmen’s organisations, the workshops, tools, and raw 
materials necessary for the execution of town works. The party will take 
every means to secure the suppression of the present system of public relief, 
and will call for the municipal organisation of the public service.” 

Angel Diaz, a Spanish Socialist, living at Dijon, has been expelled from 
France. Yet France calls itself a Republic. 

The 2évolté, a paper that has become famous through the contributions 
of Elisée Reclus and Pierre Kropotkin, has ceased to exist. It will be much 
missed, for it was conducted with ability, and often contained much in- 


teresting matter. Its place is to be filled, as far as possible, by a new 
journal, La Révolte. 


GERMANY, 


Herr Volhnar, a Socialist deputy to the Landtag, who is undergoing 
medical treatment at Ragatz, has to return to prison for thirty-nine days. 


Six persons have been expelled from Leipsig for circulating Socialist 
publications. Herr Frohme, Socialist deputy, has been expelled from 
Frankfort. 

The police would not permit the anniversary of Lassalle’s death to be 
celebrated at Berlin, but a number of Socialists made a pilgrimage to 
Grunau in his memory. 

Of the thirteen Socialists tried at Hamburg, eight have been acquitted, 
and five sentenced to five months imprisonment. 


A telegram from Berlin announces that at the Socialist congress to be 
held in the autumn (of which the place and date are carefully concealed) it 
will be proposed to hold next year an international congress of workers, 
specially to deliberate on legislation protective of the worker. Bebel is to be 
charged with drawing up a report on the subject. Liebknecht will present 
a report on the condition of the Socialist party, and the attitude which 
should be adopted towards the Anarchists by the Sociai Democracy. 


At Dortmund thirty Socialists have been arrested; at Breslau three. 
On the other hand, Bebel, Auer, and Viereck, are free again, and are once 
more ready to take their places in the fight for liberty. 


HOLLAND, 


The past month has been brightened by the release of Domela Nieu- 
wenhuis from prison at Utrecht. ‘The Socialists of the Hague gave a /éte in 
his honor, and after the /éte about 500 persons walked in procession to his 
house and gave him a hearty cheer. In order to mark the occasion fitly, 
the police attacked the procession on its return, and cleared the hall in 
which the /éte had been held. Some arrests were made, but there was no 
loss of life. 
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ITALY. 


A new Socialist journal, Za Fiaccolo Rossa, has appeared in Florence. 
Another, J/ Demolitore, is issued at Naples. 


Rvss!IA. 


A Nihilist officer of the Imperial Guard fired twice at the Tsar with a 
revolver on the journey from Krasnoé-Selo to Petersburg. The revolver 
missed fire the first time ; at the second the bullet pierced the Tsar’s arm, 
but did not inflict any very serious wound, though it has compelled the Tsar 
to go about with his arm in a sling. Not yet has struck the hour for the 
release of the Tsar’s victims. 


SPAIN. 


A meeting of one hundred and thirty Socialists has been held at Madrid, 
and re-affirmed its adhesion to the principles of Socialism. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The following figures on women’s work are interesting. 51,352 women 
are employed in the silk industry ; 23,846 in the cotton; 5,232 in the linen ; 
2,022 in the woollen; 21,000 in embroidering; 103,452 in the textile 
industries. 

AMERICA, 


The free political institutions of America do not keep her cities pure 
from the stain of social misery, A numberof unhappy beings in New York 
live on the refuse food which they pick out of the dust heaps: some of 
these, who hungrily devoured their pickings in the streets were brought up 
by the police and sentenced to imprisonment for ‘‘ indecent behavior ’”’, 
It is very indecent that there should be people eating refuse from dustheaps 
in the city of the Vanderbilts and the Goulds: but the indecency is in the 
social system which allows such wealth to breed such poverty. Jay Gould 
is said to possess one hundred million dollars, or £20,000,000, but this does 
not seem credible, although he is rich enough to make thousands poor. 

At New Bedford, Massachusetts, a woman’s Socialist league has been 
formed, and is receiving many adhesions. 


A workmen’s Socialist congress has been fixed for Sept. 17th at Buffalo, 
but news of its proceedings does not reach us in time for recordal. This 
Congress appears to have grown out of the conduct of the Henry George 
party at Syracuse. They were in the majority at the working men’s 
convention held there in August, and they actually refused to admit any 
Socialist delegate, on the ground that no Socialist could become a member 
of the united labor party. A party which starts its career with disgraceful 
bigotry of this kind ought to have a short life. The Roman Catholic taint 
is already showing itself, and we have Henry George in a so-called labor 
party which admits priests and excludes Socialists. The conduct is the 
more discreditable as the Socialists took the initiative in forming the new 
party, and Henry George’s poll, when he stood for the mayorship of New 
York City, was chiefly due to the exertions of the Socialists. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has confirmed the sentences passed on the 
Chicago rioters, and November 11th has been fixed for their execution. 
There is something revolting in executing men for a crime committed more 
than eighteen months before the date on which they are to be put to death. 
Surely the long agony of suspense they have undergone might move their 
rulers to mercy. And this, even if it were as certain as it is uncertain that 
they all took part in the crime. 
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